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THANK  YOU! 

The  entire  staff  of  Skylark  wishes 
to  express  profound  thanks  to  the 
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constant  encouragement,  we  have  been  able 
to  produce  what  we  believe  to  be  the  finest 
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Mushrooms  by  Jason  Conn 


A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE 
CHANCELLOR 


This  year’s  edition  of  the  SKYLARK,  the 
27th  overall,  explores  the  theme,  of  old  age. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  edition 
features  Dale  Fleming,  noted  for  his  artwork 
which  explores  the  visual  beauty  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  The  Dunes  are  ancient  by  human  stan¬ 
dard,  but  they  add  much  to  the  human  experience 
by  reminding  us  of  the  worth  of  beauty  in  our 
existence.  They  also  remind  us  of  the  element  of 
change.  And,  as  ancient  as  they  are,  the  Dunes 
calm  us  with  their  maturity  and  certainly  show 
no  sign  of  leaving  us  soon.  SKYLARK  itself 
shows  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Dunes. 

It  is  certainly  mature.  It  adds  beauty  to  our 
existence.  It  has  changed  much  over  the  years. 

I  am  sure  SKYLARK  will  be  with  Purdue 
Calumet  for  years  to  come.  Please  enjoy  this 
27th  edition  of  SKYLARK. 


JAMES  YACKEL 
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EXPLORING  DUNELAND 
TRAILS  WITH 
DALE  FLEMING 


Editor’s  note:  The  art  of  Dale  Fleming,  like  the  dunes  in  which  he  has  lived  for  the  past  35  years,  is  usually  in  flux.  For  example,  from  his  attic  he 
recently  retrieved  a  watercolor  first  done  in  1992.  The  scene,  a  prescribed  duneland  trail  depicted  during  a  day  in  February,  kept  bothering  him 
every  time  he  subsequently  hiked  through  the  area.  To  him,  the  painting  lacked  action  and  feeling.  It  took  six  years  for  the  artist,  in  his  mind,  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  problem.  He  deepened  the  hues  of  all  the  dark  colors — especially  the  blues — so  that  they  became  richer  in  tone.  Today, 
he  believes  that  the  work,  originally  “not  quite  there,”  finally  possesses  “punch.” 

In  fact,  this  revised  rendition  of  a  path  climbing  through  a  winter  woods  leaves  anyone  looking  at  it  a  little  breathless.  The  viewer  can  easily 
imagine  ascending  the  northern  dune  slope.  Stark  poplars  and  oaks  appear  slipstitched  to  a  worn  spread  of  melting  snow.  That  same  person  may 
even  find  himself  hoping  that  it  isn’t  spring  sunshine  spilling  over  the  ridge. 

Similarly,  the  sketches  found  in  Fleming’s  nature  journal,  some  of  which  are  alia  prima  or  completed  in  a  single  setting,  have  a  fair  chance  of 
being  modified  later.  The  artist  is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  any  changes  he  makes — because  they  would  be  done  while  he  is  in  a  different 
mood — are  naturally  unpredictable. 

The  following  interview  took  place  on  August  8, 1998,  at  Fleming’s  home  in  West  Beach,  which  is  part  of  the  National  Lakeshore.  Most  of  the 
questions  concern  his  long  affiliation  with  the  dunes:  a  pocket  of  wilderness  in  urban  Indiana  featured  so  frequently  in  his  work  —  Pamela  Hunter 


Skylark:  In  “Sacred  Sands,  ”  J.  Ronald  Engel  writes  that  an  earlier  artist,  Frank  V.  Dudley,  was  so  inspired  by  a  pageant  of  the 
dunes  in  1917  that  “he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  painting  the  Dunes.  ”  What  convinced  you  to  live  here? 

Fleming:  God  planned  it  that  way.  I’ve  always  lived  in  the  area.  The  dunes  are  to  me  what  the  South  is  to  Faulkner — a  backdrop  or 
vehicle.  I  think  I  would  have  painted  no  matter  where  I  lived.  I’m  not  committed  to  painting  the  dunes.  Painting  to  me  is  a  way  to 
understand  something,  to  educate  myself  about  the  subject  matter.  So,  I  think  God  wanted  me  to  understand  the  dunes  better  and  He 
placed  me  here. 

Skylark:  A  daily  walk  or  even  two  is  as  natural  to  you  as  breathing.  Is  your  route  varied?  Do  you  have  a  specific  purpose  for  each 
trip? 

Fleming:  Definitely.  Every  day  I  go  a  different  direction.  Always  to  communicate  with  nature.  I  greet  each  day  with  an  open  mind  to 
a  new  experience. 

Skylark:  One  time,  while  I  was  walking  with  you  along  the  beach  of  Lake  Michigan,  you  looked  east  toward  Michigan  City.  You 
remarked  that  sunrise  is  over  land  in  January  but  over  water  in  July.  With  your  artist’s  eye,  do  you  also  recognize  signs  of  a  coming 
season,  say,  by  a  subtle  change  in  the  color  of  the  sand? 
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Fleming:  Sand  color  changes  with  the  change  of  sunlight.  Like,  at  noon  it’s  got  more  warm  colors  in  it.  The  other  day  I  was  out  and 
there  was  a  small  tree  that  had  already  turned  yellow.  But  the  cactus  flower  [prickly  pear]  had  a  longer  blooming  period  than  usual.  It 
bloomed  the  whole  month  of  July.  You  can  get  clues  about  changes.  But  I  just  take  things  each  day,  each  hour,  as  it  comes  because  I 
feel  I  would  be  cheating  myself  of  a  new  experience  to  guess.  Everyone  comes  to  an  experience  with  his  own  baggage. 

Skylark.  A  local  writer,  Jeannette  Vaughan  Konley,  published  a  book  of  poetry  on  the  dunes  in  the  50s.  She  accepts  sand-dune  fleas, 
burrs  and  bugs  as  part  of  the  over-all  landscape.  Once  you  defended  the  presence  of  the  hognose  snake  in  this  region  so  you  seem  to 
share  her  opinion.  Can  you  elaborate? 

Fleming:  All  creatures  are  imperative  to  the  theatrics  of  the  area— they  all  play  a  part.  And  when  I  paint  one  of  these  creatures,  I’m 
learning  to  understand  them  better. 


Skylark:  When  you  paint  the  dunes,  do  you  find  all  of  them,  no  matter  if  they  are  active,  arrested  or  established,  a  challenge  or 
inspiration  to  depict? 

Fleming:  I  look  out  for  something  that  talks  to  me  or  something  that  has  a  good  design  quality  to  it.  When  I  paint  the  dunes,  I’m 
going  for  an  emotional  response.  It  can  be  tranquil  or  chaotic  but  it  has  to  evoke  an  emotion.  I  can  get  this  not  only  from  painting  the 
dunes  but  from  painting  a  cityscape  or  anything  else.  But  right  now  the  dunes  allow  me  the  space  for  an  artist. 

Skylark:  Do  you  agree  with  Engel  that  blowouts  represent  the  tragic  essence  of  evolutionary  conflict? 

Fleming:  No,  not  at  all.  It’s  part  of  the  natural  things  that  happen.  There  would  be  blowouts  if  there  was  industry  or  not.  Or,  for  that 
matter  [laughs],  park  visitors. 

Skylark:  Repeatedly,  you  mention  seeing  snakes  almost  every  time  you  wander  outdoors.  Naturalist  Edwin  Way  Teale,  who  spent 
summers  here  as  a  boy,  writes  about  garter  snakes,  blue  racers,  black  snakes,  hognose  or  puff  adder  snakes  and  the  masassauga  or 
prairie  rattlesnake.  Are  you  familiar  with  these? 


Fleming:  Actually,  I’ve  never  seen  any  garter 
snakes  or  rattlers  in  the  dunes.  I  have  heard  of 
sightings.  The  puff  adder  has  similar  markings  to 
the  rattlesnake  and  I  think  some  of  the  rattler 
sightings  were  really  puff  adders.  When  you 
come  upon  a  puff  adder,  he’ll  raise  his  hood, 
which  is  like  a  cobra’s,  if  he  feels  threatened.  His 
forbidding  look  is  to  frighten  you  off.  If  that 
doesn’t  work,  he  goes  into  convulsions  like  he  is 
dying  and  he  rolls  over  on  his  back.  If  you  pick 
him  up  and  put  him  on  his  stomach,  he  rolls  over 
again  because  on  his  back  is  the  only  way  he 
would  die.  Even  though  he  may  look  frightening, 
he  still  deserves  his  space.  And  if  you’re  not 
knowledgeable,  you  could  come  across  a  rattler 
and  think  it  is  a  harmless  puff  adder,  too. 

Skylark:  How  is  your  nature  journal  different 
from  the  ubiquitous  sketchbook  that  always 
accompanies  you  no  matter  if  you're  going  to  the 
mall,  a  local  restaurant  or  anywhere  else? 

Fleming:  My  journal,  unlike  my  spiral-bound 
sketchbook,  is  an  educational  tool.  It  is  a  bound 
sketchbook  never  to  be  taken  apart  and  it  docu¬ 
ments  the  changes  of  flowers  in  the  different  sea¬ 
sons.  I’ve  been  working  on  this  study  for  about 
three  years. 
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Skylark:  Why  is  flora  represented  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  fauna  in  your  journal? 


Fleming:  The  subject  matter  is  flora.  That  is  why 
when  they  appear  together  the  fauna  is  in  pencil 
and  the  flora  in  color.  I  want  your  attention  to  go 
to  the  plant  life  of  the  dunes.  In  one  sketch,  I  was 
interested  in  the  leaf  formation  of  bracken  fern.  I 
met  a  draftsman  one  time  who  does  technical 
flora  drawings  for  institutional  magazines.  He 
had  his  different  measuring  tools,  such  as 
dividers  and  rulers,  etc.,  to  make  sure  his  work 
was  technically  accurate.  Now,  my  goal  is  to 
leave  the  feeling  or  the  essence  of  the  plant  intact 
rather  than  making  an  architectural  plan  that  can 
be  replicated. 


Skylark:  Yet,  when  you  drew  a  painted  turtle  and 
an  opossum,  each  on  a  page  by  itself,  you  did  so 
in  color.  Do  you  pencil-sketch  some  subjects  on 
your  hikes  and  then  watercolor  them  later? 


Fleming:  I  sometimes  do  a  pencil  sketch  on  the  spot  with  color  notes.  Then,  I  can  work  on  the  illustrations  back  at  the  studio.  And 
when  I  do  paint  animal  life,  I’m  learning  about  them,  too.  Back  in  1988, 1  illustrated  a  book  by  Martha  Miller  called  “Mammals  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes.”  This  was  an  introduction  to  understanding  the  social  interaction  of  different  animals.  I’m  really  pleased  with  this 
book  because  of  the  continuity  of  style.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  form  of  each  animal  than  its  outline. 

Skylark:  Your  journal  is  filled  with  formal  drawings  with  appropriate  plant  identifications,  along  with  montage  scenes.  What  gov¬ 
erns  using  one  approach  or  the  other? 

Fleming:  What  I’m  trying  to  do  is  show  a  particular  flower  in  a  new  or  different  way  to  the  viewer.  I  may  make  a  formal  illustration 
of  Queen  Anne’s  lace  one  time  and  then  include  it  in  a  social  group  with  something  else  in  bloom  like  spiderwort.  It  isn’t  so  much  a 
formal  or  informal  setting  that  I  depict  as  it  is  a  rendition  of  the  various  roles  a  flower  plays  in  the  environment. 

Skylark:  Your  drawing  of  wild  columbine  (Aquilegia  canadensis)  on  May  20  is  the  red  and  yellow  flower.  Are  blue  columbines  not 
found  in  the  dunes? 

Fleming:  Not  that  I  know  of.  It’s  interesting  that  the  blue  isn’t  in  the  wild  here.  In  Colorado,  it  does  grow  wild  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
state  flower. 

Skylark:  An  entry  dated  October  6  and  entitled  “Fringed  gentian”  features  the  background  of  a  cottage.  Is  this  the  actual  back¬ 
ground  or  was  it  added  for  a  particular  reason? 

Fleming:  Yes,  that  was  actually  there.  I  put  it  in  so  I  could  find  the  spot  again.  Then,  even  if  the  flower  was  not  in  bloom,  I  would  be 
able  to  recognize  the  plant.  For  this  particular  sketch,  the  flower  and  background  are  a  reminder  to  me  that  on  this  hike  a  friend  first 
identified  this  flower.  And  I  documented  it  in  my  journal  for  the  first  time. 

Skylark:  You  utilize  spattering  of  color  to  illustrate  the  “Tall  Scouring  Rush.  ”  Why? 

Fleming:  I’m  trying  to  convey  the  texture  of  the  sand.  This  plant  grows  usually  in  more  barren  areas,  although  it  also  grows  by 
bracken  fern.  It’s  called  “Tall  Scouring  Rush”  because  the  Indians  used  its  stalks  as  a  scrub  brush.  Also,  cabinetmakers  use  them  for 
fine  sanding  and  polishing. 
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Skylark:  How  about  this  two-page  spread.  Here  Long  Lake  is  divided  from  a  stand  of  scarlet  oak  trees  by  the  silver  cars  of  the 
South  Shore  Electric  Railroad.  Are  you  suggesting  a  natural  integration  of  nature  and  machine? 

Fleming:  Yes.  We  live  on  this  planet  and  we  all  have  a  right  to  be  here.  There  are  people  who  complain  about  the  South  Shore 
intruding  on  nature.  These  are  the  same  people  who  find  it  inconvenient  when  the  train  is  not  running  on  time.  My  drawing  shows 
the  train  interacting  with  wildlife.  And  the  wildlife  seems  to  accept  the  railroad  as  a  part  of  the  scene  more  than  we  do. 

Skylark:  In  her  poetry,  Konley  considers  industry  surrounding  the  dunes  as  a  beneficial,  vital  force.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
close  proximity  of,  say,  Bethlehem  Steel  or  the  Port  of  Indiana  to  the  dunes? 

Fleming:  I  enjoy  it.  It’s  fun  to  see  the  big  ore  boats  out  on  the  lake  [Michigan].  Also,  the  atmosphere  around  the  mills  makes  the 
sunlight  diffused  just  as  if  I  were  wearing  sunglasses.  I  will  incorporate  industry  into  my  scenes.  Especially  when  I  want  to  express 
the  idea  of  yin  and  yang.  I  see  the  waves,  sand  and  the  trees  as  yin  or  the  feminine  side  of  nature.  And  I  use  the  mills  extending  into 
the  lake  as  yang  or  the  masculine  counterpart.  Take  this  sketch  of  dune  grass.  The  gold,  vertical  lines  of  the  plant  and  the  horizontal 
blue  of  the  lake  may  be  improved  if  I  insert  some  of  Chicago’s  sky-line  here  to  give  that  yang  look  to  the  composition.  But  I’m  only 
contemplating  this  addition  right  now. 


Skylark:  Earlier  in  this  century,  the  wild  dunes  provided  sanctuary  for  misfits,  including  poor  people  and  individuals  hiding  from 
the  law.  Who  do  you  encounter  on  your  daily  walks?  Do  park  users  continue  to  litter  or  pick  up  souvenirs? 

Fleming:  Well,  I’m  a  misfit  [laughs].  We’re  all  still  here.  The  dunes  allow  people  to  be  themselves.  And  to  be  a  misfit  means  to  not 
fit  in  with  the  norm.  In  the  dunes,  you  have  a  right  to  be  a  misfit.  Be  yourself.  The  dunes  introduce  you  to  yourself.  And  you  are 
alone  with  this  person. 

Skylark:  Teale  confesses  in  “Dune  Boy’’  that  as  a  youngster  he  thought  “ the  generation  before  had  seen  all  the  great  sights  and 
that  only  minor  occurrences  were  left  for  me  to  witness.  ”  Do  you  think  that  such  artists  as  Dudley  or  Earl  Reed,  Sr.,  encountered  a 
more  pristine  landscape  than  what  you  see  today  ? 

Fleming:  No.  The  dunes  they  painted  were  as  different  as  if  they  were  painting  the  Grand  Canyon.  Today  is  a  different  time.  The 
more  I  paint  the  dunes,  the  more  inspired  I  become.  This  activity  is  ever  expanding.  The  more  I  leam  about  something, 
the  more  I  want  to  know  about  it  until  I  have  exhausted  my  thirst  for  this  knowledge  and  find  something  new  to  move  to. 

Skylark:  Dudley  and  Reed  were  part  of  what  Engel  calls  the  Chicago  renaissance — a  time  when  artists  and  writers  identified  art 
with  democracy.  Do  you  have  an  artistic  philosophy? 

Fleming:  For  me,  the  dunes  are  a  sense  of  place  and  art  is  an  act  of  doing.  I  do  a  painting  of  them  almost  as  a  prayer  or  a  mantra.  I 
feel  that  I’m  jamming  with  nature  much  as  jazz  musicians  jam  together.  If  someone  encountering  my  work  feels  that  sense  of  spirit  I 
feel  as  I’m  painting,  then  it’s  a  win-win  situation.  Through  a  painting,  I  hope  that  a  personal  feeling  is  realized  by  the  viewer.  What 
that  feeling  or  emotion  is,  is  not  as  important  as  that  an  emotion  has  been  stirred. 
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A  Gary  Poem 
(Chocolate  City) 


Oh  city, 

City  of  misfortune, 

City  of  lay-off  industry, 

City  with  adult  children  on  abandoned  playgrounds, 
Pregnant  city  with  no  father 
I  sleep  in  your  belly 

I  find  comfort  in  your  uncomfortable  position 
Roach-like,  I  am  everywhere, 

Especially  under  the  belly 
Of  city-dwellers  desperate  to  dream/ 

You  raised  me  with  industrial  hands 

A  double  shifter  for  the  moo-lah 

And  you  shaped  me  a  criminal  eager 

To  steal  that  which  is  substance 

I  am  one  of  your  tenement  babies 

An  adolescent  dressed  in  dissolution 

A  stranger  permeating  existence  in  a  land  called  home/ 


Green  air,  factory  air,  a  musty  funk 

Mixes  with  the  spit  from  the  lot  behind  the  mill 

And  morning  bus  exhaust  tailgates  up  5th  Avenue 

And  somehow  evaporates  towards  Merrillville  and  Crown  Point 

Your  song  is  rotating  whitewalls  over  railroad  tracks 

And  I  smile  when  the  South  Shore  flashes  by. 

Orange  and  chrome,  with  groggy  commuters 
Buzzing  from  Miller  to  Chicago/ 

Oh  city, 

You  are  receptor  for  change 
The  sun’s  golden  smile  is  held  off  premises 
Cracked  sidewalks  embroidered  with  weeds 
Are  untamed,  green,  crabgrass  lives 
Poking  up  from  reconstruction,  rebuilding, 

Of  the  suture-splitting  revelation 
That  the  snug  grip  about  Gary’s  neck 
Is  the  tight  hand  of  corporation 
Lucrative  with  strangle-holds 
On  tired  folks  with  no  more  breath 


Is  a  ghost  town  more  than  the  people  in  it? 

You  turn  your  head  because  Broadway  doesn’t  illuminate 
Its  fine  lights  or  blink  its  brilliance  any  more/ 
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— Curtis  Crisler 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Photograph  of  common  water  snake  by  Kingsley 


PROSE 


Dale  Fleming 


for  you 

the  Dunes  Gordon  Stamper 

are  a  matter  of  time — 
and  an  abstraction 
of  eternity 


— Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Gary,  Indiana 


they  ride  like  mountains 
beside  the  waters 
of  the  lake 

they  drop  into  ravines 
lush  with  the  dark 
of  leaf  and  moss 


Editor 


they  cover 
oak  and  juniper 
bearberry  and  pine 
they  are  a  restless,  unending 
rhapsody  of  life 


you  have  a  keen  eye 
and  a  brush’s  beauty 
and  the  windwork 
of  your  sensitivity 
to  depict 
this  mirror 
of  paradise 


all  life  gathers  here, 
all  life  is  recreated  here — 
past,  present,  and  future 
gather  to  the  single  moment 
of  perception 


POETRY 


Creation’s  Groan  (24) 


Cathy  Michniewicz 


Editor 


The  Shrunken  Head 


They  learn  a  lot,  they  do,  the  troubled  and  the  sick — 

The  peach  lies  on  the  table  like  a  shriveled,  tribal  head. 

You  know  the  voodoo  craft  and  learned  the  trick 

Of  taking  out  the  juice,  the  blood,  and  leaving  form. 

There  is  the  knife  wiped  clean  and  shining  bright: 

No  one  would  think  that  you  could  bring  anything  or  anyone 
to  harm. 

Of  course,  there  is  that  last  letter  that  you  wrote, 
the  splattered  ink. 

The  knocked-over  bottle  on  the  desk,  the  letter  to 
the  one  you  loved — 

The  pen  run  dry,  the  bluest  sea  of  feeling  sucked  down 
into  the  sink. 

Still  one  keeps  on  thinking  when  it  is  the  juice  of  peaches 
that  you  need. 

Someone  may  have  sent  the  letter  on,  smudged  and  stamped — 

Somewhere  in  the  shrunken  head,  the  hidden  notion  of  the  whole, 
the  pit,  the  seed. 

The  haruspex  in  you,  lacking  entrails,  sees  on  the  hand  the  spot 

Of  blue,  the  pinched  possession  of  the  lover  of  the  sea — 

Can  you  read  the  words  you  wrote  with  it?  Maybe  yes.  Maybe  not. 

A  study,  a  still  life — this  could  be  the  most  magical  and 
tribal  thing  of  all: 

The  great  bronzed  native  of  the  thing  itself 

Standing  up  again,  pumping  life  and  love  into  the  residual. 


After  an  all-night  rain,  I  sit  and  watch  the  brook, 
and  know  I  am  more  than  one-half  brook  already. 
My  father  is  almost  all  brook.  I  feel  him 

in  it  as  it  pushes  past.  His  father’s 
and  his  father’s  separateness  fades, 
brook’s  gurgles  and  rumbles  more  real 

than  their  years  of  thought  and  speech,  touch,  sight. 

What  is  this  solvent 

that  dissolves  our  lives  so  easily, 

as  if  they  are  unimportant?  If  our  lives 
are  unimportant,  then  what  is 
important  is  to  feel  they  are  unimportant, 

even  for  a  short  while,  fifteen  minutes 
of  anonymity,  the  point  of  our  practice 
rather  than  fifteen  of  fame, 

fifteen  of  attainment.  Trees  live  in  cultures 
where  there  are  no  funerals  and  the  line 
is  fuzzy  between  living  and  dying. 

How  do  we  move  toward  this  way  of  seeing? 

When  the  dried  bones  of  their  dead 
fell  from  the  funeral  platforms, 

the  Mandan  placed  the  skulls  in  circles 
on  the  prairie  where  they  could  be  visited 
by  family.  Mothers  would  sit  and  chat 

with  dead  children,  or  knit  for  hours 

beside  husbands,  filling  them  in  on  village  business. 

The  brook’s  boulders  are  round  and  white 

like  skulls,  and  the  water  around  them 
talks  in  many  voices.  Into  this  din  I  speak 
these  words,  and  learn  that  they  are  not 

only  about  life  and  death, 

but  also  about  how  love  penetrates  time, 

rendering  it  both  fluid  and  benign. 


— Charles  Weld 
Moravia,  New  York 


— Charles  Eaton 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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Illustration  by  Steve  Cartwright 


Phantom 


Childhood 


Forced  to  traverse  this  ravaged  earth 

disguised  apparition 

I  am  not  what  you  see 

but  battered  image 

remnant  of  some  forgotten  plan 

seeking  the  me 

mistaken  for  me. 


— Gerald  Zipper 
New  York,  New  York 


Take  a  moment  and  crawl 
back  into  the  child 
into  the  child’s 
great  green  myths 
where  mysteries  matter 
where  sanity  is  a  mere  habit 
that  does  not  hobble 
the  found  fantasy  or  stop 
the  wheel  of  a  child’s  work: 
to  grow  and  grow  and  be  gone. 


Reconsidering 


I  think  I’ll  step  back  from  the  edge 
of  peril 

and  move  a  bit  toward 
the  center 


toward  the  belief  that  there  are  still 
hills  to  climb,  birdcalls  to  mimic, 
insects  to  name,  grasses  to  plant, 
streams  to  divert,  trails  to  tend, 
feathers  to  stroke 


with  an  eraser  tip 


For  love  eludes  me 
in  the  comings  and  goings  of  duty, 
lives  in  the  sticky  mire  of 
dog  food,  lawn  cuttings, 
puddles  of  rainwater 


I  think  I’ll  leave  vertigo  for  a  jot  of  trust 
while  a  metronome  ticks 
on  the  unplayed  piano 
marking  the  magic 


in  that  sharp  and  fearless  breath 


— Rod  Farmer 

Farmington,  Maine 
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— Jane  Langley 
Pacific  Palisades,  California 


SINBRAHO 


by  Dick  Alter 


took  a  deep  breath  and  pushed  the 
door  open. 

Immediately,  my  eyes  began  to 
water — the  locker-room  effluents  here 
were  beyond  even  my  experience.  The  argu¬ 
ment  in  process  assaulted  my  ears. 

It  was  an  inauspicious  beginning.  Sinbraho 
and  Santini,  his  striker,  were  well  beyond 
recriminations  over  the  loss  and  into  person¬ 
al  comments. 

Santini  didn’t  stand  a  chance.  His  youthful 
experience  couldn’t  possibly  match  the 
invective  of  the  veteran  Sinbraho,  whose 
long  and  glorious  futbol  career  had  ended  so 
miserably  today. 

I  marveled  again  at  how  an  armless  man 
could  use  his  body,  his  face,  his  tongue  to 
dominate.  To  annihilate. 

And  he  did. 

To  such  an  extent  that  Santini  in  despera¬ 
tion  uttered  the  ultimate,  the  unacceptable 
insult. 

What  followed  was  brief. 

Santini  groaned,  held  his  groin  and  stum¬ 
bled  toward  the  door. 

I  was  noticed. 

“Out!  Out,  Professore!” 

I  took  the  advice  and  followed  Santini. 

Outside  another  surprise:  Santini,  hunched 
over  against  the  wall,  was  laughing. 

I  helped  him  up  and  out,  across  the  narrow 
street  to  a  table  in  front  of  Bar  Sport. 

“I  forgot  he  was  kick-box  champion.” 

Santini  got  no  sympathy  from  me.  “You 
deserved  what  you  got.  Everything  he  said.  I 
saw  the  game.” 

“I  know  it.  Why  do  you  think  I’m  laughing 
instead  of  killing  him?” 

“Why?” 

Santini  paused  to  make  sure  he  wouldn’t  be 
quoted,  at  least  directly.  I  gave  him  my 
word. 

“Today,  I  discovered  he  really  is  a  legend. 
How  long  has  he  played?” 

“Twenty  years,  at  least.  Three  World 
Cups.” 

“ Jesu !  Twenty  years.  His  last  game.  A 
third-class  squad  and  still  giving  it  every¬ 
thing  he’s  got.  Why?” 

We  ordered. 

“Because  it’s  all  he’s  got.” 


We  thought  about  it  until  our  drinks 
arrived.  Then  a  silent  toast  and  Santini, 
wincing,  got  up.  “Now  I  know  why  they  call 
you  Professore .” 

“You  learned  something  today,  Santini.  I’ll 
be  watching  you.” 

He  called  a  taxi.  He  didn’t  look  back. 

I  sat  back  to  wait.  To  dredge  up  and  dress 
out  the  impulse  that  had  brought  me  to 
Stadio  San  Isador  for  Sinbraho ’s  last  game. 

They  came  out  together — Theo  holding  the 
door  and  standing  at  attention  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  royalty. 

There  was  no  waiting  crowd  today. 
Nobody  noticed. 

Giving  no  sign,  Sinbraho  moved  to  the 
curb. 

Theo  followed  and  they  both  waited. 

I  was  too  far  to  hear,  yet  their  conversation 
was  as  clear  to  me  as  if  I  were  standing 
beside  them. 

“What  are  you  waiting  for,  fool?  Go  get  the 
car.” 

Mutely,  Theo  held  up  the  empty  key  ring. 

“Would  it  have  been  here  if  we  had  won?” 

A  shrug. 

“Call  a  taxi.” 

Theo  opened  the  door.  Stood  deferentially 
while  his  god  seated  himself  in  back.  Closed 
the  door  and  went  to  pay  the  driver.  Of  what 
use  are  pockets  and  money  to  a  man  who  has 
no  arms? 

hen  the  taxi  moved  off,  I 
caught  Theo’s  attention  and 
waved  him  over.  Theo,  we 
all  called  him  that.  It  was 
actually  an  abbreviation  for 
prosthesis.  He  was  indeed  the  arms  of 
Sinbraho. 

Because  he  was  also  mute,  I  took  out  my 
notebook  and  pencil  and  put  them  on  the 
table  as  he  sat  down. 

“What  are  you  drinking?” 

He  smiled  and  went  through  the  motions  of 
peeling  an  artichoke  and  eating  the  leaves. 

I  ordered  him  a  Cynar,  a  popular  liquore 
made  from  the  artichoke,  and  came  to  the 
point.  Polite  chit-chat  is  superfluous  with  a 
man  who  can’t  speak,  a  man  with  no  tongue. 

“I’m  doing  a  piece  on  Sinbraho’s  coming 
election  to  the  International  Football 


Federation’s  Memorial  Hall,  and  I  need  your 
help.” 

He  opened  his  mouth  and  pointed  to  his 
mutilation. 

“OK,  you  can’t  talk,  but  you  can  write.”  I 
indicated  the  pad  and  pencil  I  had  set  out. 
“No  one  knows  him  better  than  you.” 

Silence. 

“You  know  my  reputation.  I’ll  be  fair.” 

Silence. 

“You  want  me  to  make  it  up?  I’ll  do  just 
that.  I’ve  already  got  the  assignment  and  an 
advance.” 

Still  silence.  His  drink  arrived.  He  didn’t 
touch  it.  Instead  he  pointed  at  me,  pretended 
to  write  and  shook  his  head. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  would,”  I  countered.  “Sinbraho 
isn’t  the  only  one  getting  older,  facing  retire¬ 
ment,  unappreciated  by  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  who  can  barely  understand  a  two-sylla¬ 
ble  word  and  have  no  respect  for  tradition.” 

He  drank  the  Cynar  in  one  swallow — it 
was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  digestion — 
pulled  the  pad  over  and  wrote:  “What?” 

“A  new  angle.  Every  sports  writer  in  the 
world  is  going  to  go  back  through  the  files. 
Twenty  years  of  clippings.  Rehash  all  the  old 
myths.  I  need  a  fresh  approach.  Something 
new.  .  .different.” 

He  rested  his  head  on  his  hands  and  closed 
his  eyes.  The  pause  was  too  long. 

“I  promise  whatever  I  write  I’ll  show  to 
Sinbraho  first.” 

He  wrote  down  an  address.  Floresta.  Some 
place  in  Brasil.  Pushing  his  empty  glass 
aside,  he  got  up  and  left. 

My  scalp  tingled.  I  just  knew  there  was  a 
story  waiting  out  there.  Now  all  I  had  to  do 
was  convince  my  editor  to  go  along.  To  send 
me.  I’d  lied  about  the  advance. 

*  *  * 

I’d  succeeded  in  infecting  my  editor  with 
some  of  my  enthusiasm  and  he  had  sprung 
for  the  transportation. 

I  had  added  my  own  funds  to  upgrade  to 
first  class  and  drank  champagne  cocktails  all 
the  long,  long,  infernally  long  way  to  that 
other  world  that  is  Brasil. 

Two  days  later,  I  found  someone  who  had 
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heard  of  Floresta.  Two  more  days  by  small 
plane  and  boat  and  I  disembarked  on  two 
slippery  planks  that  served  the  town  as  a 
pier.  Civilization  left  with  the  boat.  At  least, 
that’s  the  feeling  I  had. 

I  looked  around.  The  streets  were  deserted 
except  for  a  young  boy  shimmering  in  the 
heat  like  a  mirage. 

It  was  one  p.m.,  a  bad  time  to  arrive  any 
place  in  Latin  America.  Still,  I  would  have 
thought  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  any  boat, 
could  bring  out  a  crowd. 

This  town  wasn’t  dying;  it  was  moribund.  I 
began  to  doubt  I  had  come  to  the  right  place 
until  I  saw  the  huge  sun-blanched  painting 
on  a  wall  of  an  armless  man  executing  a  scis¬ 
sors  kick,  his  body  three  feet  in  the  air  and 
parallel  to  the  ground,  the  ball  rocketing  into 
the  net. 

This  had  to  be  Floresta.  Sinbraho’s  birth¬ 
place. 

Without  a  word,  the  boy  took  my  bag  and 
set  off.  I  followed  him  down  the  street, 
across  the  only  intersection  and  onto  the 
verandah  of  the  town  store. 

Inside  it  was  actually  cool.  A  young 
woman  rolled  off  a  cot  behind  the  counter  to 
greet  me,  sleepy-eyed  with  a  smile. 

As  an  international  sports  journalist,  I 
speak  several  languages,  as  well  as  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  many  more,  mostly  curses,  so  I  was 
able  to  understand  her  Portuguese.  She,  too, 
behaved  as  if  I  were  expected. 

“We  will  go  at  once  to  seek  Eufemia.” 

I  was  becoming  more  and  more  confused. 
Things  were  becoming  dreamlike.  “Who  is 
Eufemia?”  I  asked. 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  surprised.  “The  nonna 
of  Sinbraho.  The  one  you  have  come  to  see. 
No?” 

“Well,  I  guess  so,”  I  replied,  still  per¬ 
plexed.  “But  there  is  no  hurry.  I  don’t  mean 
to  inconvenience  you.” 

“Nada.  And  there  is  to  hurry.”  She  pushed 
aside  the  fly  curtain  and  strode  out. 

I  pushed  my  bag  against  the  wall  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  boy  sprawled  onto  the  empty  cot. 
There  was  need  for  haste — I  could  see  that 
clearly  by  the  pace  the  young  woman  set  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

*  *  * 

A  huddled  form,  all  in  black  and  beyond 
age,  sat  silently  plucking  the  feathers  from  a 
live  chicken.  Amazingly,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  cluck,  the  chicken  wasn’t  complain¬ 


ing. 

The  young  woman  and  I  stood  waiting. 
Suddenly,  the  black  huddle  sprouted  a  bald 
head  with  a  few  wisps  of  white  hair,  a  tooth¬ 
less  mouth  grinning  and  two  black  anthracite 
eyes  surveying  us. 

“I’ve  been  waiting,  cabronl” 

It  certainly  wasn’t  the  greeting  I  expected. 
She,  too,  spoke  good  Portuguese,  not  the 
jungle  patois. 

“I’m  sorry  I’m  late,”  I  stammered  out  like 
a  schoolboy.  “I  didn’t  realize  I  was  expect¬ 
ed.” 

“No  matter.  You’re  here.  Now  there  will  be 
time.  Go,  Ysabel.” 

The  young  woman  Ysabel  led  the  way. 

short  and  increasingly  uncom¬ 
fortable  hot  walk  through  the 
encroaching  jungle  brought  us 
to  the  town  cemetery. 

Now  it  was  clear  that  God, 
too,  had  abandoned  Floresta.  Everywhere, 
utter  disrepair.  Utter  despair. 

Ysabel  knew  her  way,  however,  and  soon 
knelt  beside  a  disintegrating  tombstone  and 
began  to  dig. 

She  looked  up  at  me.  I  joined  her.  We  did¬ 
n’t  have  to  dig  far. 

It  was  a  small,  plain  wooden  box. 
Carpentered  from  a  special  wood,  for  it  had 
not  rotted  or  decayed  in  the  least. 

Silently,  we  washed  it  and  our  hands  in  a 
recent  rain  puddle  and  started  back. 

“Why?  Why  all  this  mystery?”  I  asked. 
“The  chicken  is  for  her  death  feast.  She 
plucks  it  one  feather  at  a  time  because  you 
are  so  late  in  coming.” 

“Me?  You  expected  me?” 

“Someone.  Someone  from  outside.” 
“What’s  in  the  box?” 

“She’ll  tell  you  herself.  Or  maybe  not.  The 
letter  is  already  written.  You  might  not  have 
come,  after  all.  But  she  was  sure.  Now  her 
fame  will  be  even  greater.” 

“She’s  going  to  die,  then?” 

“Of  course.  But  not  until  after  her  death 
feast.” 

“One  scrawny  chicken  won’t  go  far.  May  I 
contribute?” 

“It  is  expected.” 

“What  would  you  suggest?” 

She  stopped  to  look  me  over.  “You  are  a 
rich  man?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered  at  once.  Compared  to 
what  I  had  seen,  very  rich  indeed. 

“A  capibara  then.  It  will  feed  all.” 

“And  to  drink?” 


She  hesitated.  I  read  her  thoughts — unso¬ 
phisticated  people  have  not  learned  to  hide 
them  well.  “There  is  our  local  fermentation 
and  .  .  .and  I  inherited  three  bottles  of 
Escotch,”  she  confessed.  “From  better  days. 
Very  expensive.” 

“Let’s  do  it.” 

She  clapped  her  hands  in  delight  and  we 
continued  down  the  path. 

“When  will  it  be?”  I  asked,  thinking  of  my 
schedule. 

“Tomorrow.” 

“So  soon.  Can  you  notify  everyone  in 
time?” 

She  laughed.  “Everyone  has  been  waiting 
for  you.  They’ll  be  there.” 

And  they  were. 

Young  people  mostly.  Lots  of  children. 
Jungle  life  is  hard.  Few  reach  the  age  of 
Eufemia. 

It  was  her  day.  She  literally  embraced  life 
anew.  The  black  huddle  took  form.  The 
black  eyes  glowed.  Her  mouth  was  always 
full  of  food,  or  drink,  or  words.  Words 
poured  out  of  her.  After  all,  it  was  her  last 
chance. 

I  remember  one  thing  she  said,  for  she  said 
it  many  times  that  day  in  different  ways: 

Life  is  a  banquet. 

Fill  your  hand,  your  mouth, 

Keep  your  belly  full. 

Next  morning,  a  late  and  hung-over  next 
morning,  I  took  my  leave. 

She  was  again  a  huddle  of  black.  A  few 
scattered  chicken  feathers  lay  on  the  floor. 
The  banquet  was  definitely  over.  She  roused 
herself  to  tell  me  about  the  box  and  give  me 
the  letter.  No  formal  good-byes  marred  the 
occasion. 

Ysabel  accompanied  me  to  the  landing. 
The  town  looked  as  deserted  as  when  I  had 
arrived. 

Don’t  ask  me  about  my  trip  back.  I  could¬ 
n’t  sleep.  Events  kept  coming  up  like  gas 
after  a  big  meal.  And  it  wasn’t  just  the 
capibara. 

I  was  sure  of  only  one  thing.  I  had  my 
story. 

*  *  * 

My  editor  didn’t  believe  it,  and  he’d  seen 
and  heard  everything.  In  the  end,  he  sent  me 
to  confront  Sinbraho.  The  denouement  was 
still  unwritten. 
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I  presumed  the  newly  retired  futbol  player 
would  be  observing  Rome  time,  so  I  didn’t 
knock  on  his  door  until  eleven. 

His  current  companion,  not  quite  as  young 
or  beautiful  as  some  of  the  others,  answered. 
She  yawned  in  my  face  and  pulled  her  silken 
robe  more  tightly,  revealing  more  about  her. 
“Allora?” 

“I  have  something  to  give  him.” 

“Come  back  later,”  she  answered  and  made 
to  close  the  door. 

“I  won’t  wait.”  I  stepped  inside  and  before 
she  could  protest  told  her  to  tell  him,  “The 
banquet  table  is  set.” 

At  her  incomprehension,  I  repeated  it  in  a 
louder  voice. 

Suddenly,  he  was  there.  He  had  been  shav¬ 
ing.  Theo  followed  with  the  lathered  brush 
in  his  hand. 

“So,  it’s  you,  Professore.  I  thought  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  voice.  What  did  you  just  say? 
Something  about  a  banquet?” 

“It’s  part  of  a  quotation.  ‘Life  is  a  banquet. 
Fill  your  hand,  your  mouth.  . 

“  ‘Keep  your  belly  full,’  ”  he  finished. 
“How  is  Eufemia?” 

“Dead.” 

It  was  as  if  I  had  kicked  him  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.  He  fought  for  breath,  shrugging  off 
Theo’s  help.  “You  come  to  tell  me  this, 
Pederastol  Why?” 

“And  to  give  you  these.”  I  held  out  the  box 
and  letter. 

“Why?” 

“Didn’t  Theo  tell  you?  I  want  to  write  your 
story  for  the  Federation’s  Memorial  Hall 
inductions.” 

Theo  helped  him  over  to  sit  at  a  table.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  and  set  my  gifts  upon  it  before  him. 
“I’d  like  to  do  it  with  your  permission  and 
help.” 

He  didn’t  look  at  me.  Theo  glared  and  sent 
me  to  perdition  with  his  finger  gesture. 

“As  I  told  your  man,  I  can  do  it  with  or 
without  your  permission.” 

“As  usual  with  you,  cabron,  no  choice.” 
“You  see  me  here  before  you.  Or  are  you 
now  blind  as  well?”  Fighting  words,  and  he 
needed  them. 

He  shook  his  head  as  if  clearing  his  mind 
from  a  blow.  “Cazzo”  but  he  didn’t  mean  it. 
“What’s  in  the  box?” 

“Your  arm.” 

The  girl  cried  out.  We  had  forgotten  she 
was  there. 

Sinbraho  made  a  gesture  with  his  head  to 
Theo,  who  started  after  her.  She  scampered 


back  into  the  bedroom  and  slammed  the 
door,  cutting  off  her  detailed  description  of 
what  she  thought  of  us. 

Sinbraho  hadn’t  noticed  or  heard,  but  was 
fixedly  staring  at  the  small  box.  “You  mean 
arms?” 

“No.  Just  one.  Your  mother  took  her  one- 
armed  newborn  home  to  her  mother  to  care 
for.  It  was  a  birth  defect,  or  perhaps  a  diffi¬ 
cult  delivery.  No  matter.  She  immediately 
returned  to  the  city  and  her  profession,  leav¬ 
ing  what  money  she  could.  No  one  heard 
from  her  again. 

“Your  grandmother,  Eufemia,  realized  that 
any  child,  let  alone  a  one-armed  one,  would 
have  small  chance  of  surviving.  Futbol  was 
then,  as  it  is  today,  the  rage  of  Brasil.  Second 
only  to  God.  Futbol  players  can’t  use  their 
hands.  It’s  against  the  rules.  Only  the  feet 
count  and  you  had  two  of  those  and  one  hand 
too  many.  .  .” 

“So,  she  just  cut  the  arm  off.  Just  like  that. 
Matched  me  up.” 

“Out  of  love  and  to  give  you  a  chance.  You 
would  have  to  succeed.  Or  die.” 

Sinbraho  raised  his  head  and  howled.  Like 
a  wounded  animal  he  howled.  Like  a  pride 
of  lions  he  howled. 

It  raised  every  hair  on  my  body.  It  caused 
shutters  to  open,  up  and  down  the  street. 
Other  animals  joined  in.  It  shot  the  girl,  fully 
dressed,  out  the  bedroom  door,  past  the  two 
men,  out  the  front  door  and  into  the  street.  It 
caused  Theo  to  laugh,  I  think — his  shoulders 
shook  uncontrollably. 

It  was  these  garbled  sounds  issuing  from 
Theo  that  brought  Sinbraho  back  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  He  head-butted  Theo  off  his  chair  and 
into  silence.  He  then  glanced  at  me. 

I  must  have  looked  ghastly,  for  he,  in  turn, 
began  to  laugh.  No  hysteria.  Just  body-shak¬ 
ing  laughter. 

I  knew  then  it  would  be  all  right. 

*  *  * 

The  Federation  induction  dinner 
was  like  every  other  I  had  attend¬ 
ed.  The  drinking  that  enlivened 
these  occasions  was  as  necessary 
as  it  was  unending. 

The  speeches,  unfortunately,  likewise. 

Yet  a  small  price  to  pay  to  honor  past  glo¬ 
ries,  men  who  had  provided  us  all  with 
thrills  and  our  livelihood. 

I  noticed  that  Sinbraho  was  drinking  light¬ 
ly.  Not  so,  Theo.  Sinbraho  was  last  on  the 


program  and  when  his  turn  came  to  mount 
the  dais  he  had  to  go  up  unaccompanied. 

It  made  for  an  awkward  presentation.  What 
to  do  with  the  trophy?  How  to  shake  hands? 
A  dilemma  that  caused  a  ripple  of  under¬ 
standing  laughter. 

But  President  Bertini  was  up  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  made  his  laudatory  speech,  put  the 
trophy  on  the  podium ,  and  gave  Sinbraho  an 
abbraccio. 

The  laughter  changed  into  a  ragged 
cheer — by  now  there  weren’t  many  watch¬ 
ing  or  sober  enough  to  care.  Another  formal¬ 
ity. 

Until  Sinbraho  began  to  speak. 

“I  have  a  story  for  you,  incestuales” 

That  got  their  attention.  You  could  hear  the 
conversations  and  laughter  dying  out  in  a 
wave  across  the  room. 

e  continued.  “Unlike  the  rest  of 
you  cabrones,  I  have  just  one 
person  to  thank  for  my  pres¬ 
ence  here  tonight.  One  person 
alone.  My  mother’s  mother. 
Eufemia.  It  was  she  and  she  alone  who  made 
me  what  I  am  today:  the  best  armless  futbol 
player  in  the  world.  The  only  armless  futbol 
player.” 

He  had  their  full  attention  now,  and  pause. 
Too  long,  I  thought.  The  stillness  became 
oppressive. 

“You  see,”  he  explained  finally,  “she  cut 
off  the  only  arm  I  was  bom  with.  Cut  it  off 
with  her  own  hands  like  she  would  a  chick¬ 
en  leg.” 

We  had  just  eaten  chicken  for  dinner.  There 
was  more  than  one  queasy  face  as  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Sinbraho  continued.  “And  she  was 
right  to  do  so.  A  one-armed,  jungle  child  had 
no  chance  in  life,  see?”  He  confided  in  us 
now.  “But  no  arms?  Watch  out,  Riva.  Watch 
out,  Mazzola.”  He  named  the  other  players 
honored  that  night. 

“She  also  had  a  saying.  Life  is  a  banquet. 
Let  those  help  themselves  to  whatever  they 
can.  Well,  nonna,  my  belly  is  full.  And  I  tell 
you  this,  wherever  you  are  in  hell:  the  feast 
goes  on.  Viva  Eufemia!” 

And  from  the  sobering  audience  came  the 
roaring  response:  Evviva! 


The  late  Dick  Alter  lived 
in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
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I  must’ve  been  forty  or  so  that  day. 

I’d  done  some  deed  for  an  oldster; 
She’d  told  me.  Thank  you,  young  man. 

Later  the  same  day,  I’d  pedalled 
Past  the  high  school.  One  called 
Down  from  a  window,  Hey,  old  man. 

And  that  was  the  day  when  I  knew. 


—John  Ditsky 
Ontario,  Canada 


Waiting  for  an  Echo 


Moon  and  Owl 


An  old  woman  asks  me  my  future.  I  feel  as  if  she  should  be  telling  mine 
in  a  smoky  back  room  with  beaded  curtains  and  dusty  crystal  balls. 


The  next  big 
question  owl  asks 


I  tell  her  about  the  biochemistry,  international  politics,  engineering. 

She  nods  though  she  can’t  hear  me.  “Do  what  is  in  you,”  she  whispers. 

For  some  reason  I  say  that  word  that  still  sounds  awkward  on  my  tongue 
“Poetry”  “but  I  have  to  be  practical,”  I  add. 

She  smiles,  “Some  say  trying  to  get  a  volume  of  poetry  published 
is  like  dropping  a  leaf  into  the  Grand  Canyon  and  waiting  for  an  echo.” 

After  this  I  know  I  should  be  feeling  discouraged  but  the  old  woman, 
she  is  smiling  ever  so  softly.  I  start  seeing  poetry 

everywhere  advertised  in  want  ads 

conversing  with  men  in  parks  dancing  with  children  in  fountains. 

I  see  poems  paving  parking  lots  pulling  weeds  playing  hopscotch 
kissing  scraped  knees  making  small  change 

pouring  coffee  typing  letters.  Poems  are 

directing  traffic  pumping  gas  dressing  wounds  strumming  songs. 

Poems  are  drawing  blueprints  mixing  chemicals  testing  waters 
shaking  hands  signing  treaties  washing  dishes  planting  kisses. 


is  to  herself 
quivering 

upon  the  surface  of  water. 

The  moon,  looking  down, 
sees  the  moon 
in  owl’s  reflection. 

Deep  reflection: 

this  night 
moon’s  image 
lights  owl’s  inner  eye 

from  under  the  hungry  roof 
of  water’s  house. 

Owl  could  fly  off, 
she  could  lift 
herself,  open 
wide  wings; 

I  repeat, 
owl  could  fly 


Poems  are  drizzling  raining  pouring  storming.  A  thunderclap 
and  sudden  realization. 

I  smile  ever  so  softly. 


— Juliana  B elding 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
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away. 

Moon  just  keeps. 

— Karen  Neuberg 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Bedtime 


I  won’t  stop  massaging  your  scalp  and  back  until  you  say  it’s  enough  or  until  you  are  asleep  I  am  not  in  any  hurry  and  if  you  wake  up 
and  need  us  or  want  to  come  in  our  room  that  is  okay  the  lotion  is  exactly  where  you  want  it  to  be  and  the  flashlight  too  your  head  is 
on  the  pillow  exactly  where  it  was  yesterday  it  is  monday  October  twenty  first  nineteen  ninety  seven  the  six  hundred  and  seventieth 
day  since  your  bone  marrow  transplant  and  today  was  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  ultraviolet  light  treatment  it  was  a  pretty  good  day 
I’d  say  getting  to  and  from  the  hospital  went  smoothly  and  you  made  good  progress  working  with  your  teacher  and  with  each  day  that 
passes  we  get  a  little  closer  to  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  the  end  of  the  rash  the  end  of  having  to  take  steroids  the  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  activities  with  full  energy  it  may  not  always  feel  that  way  but  just  like  each  day  we  are  getting  closer  to  winter  further  from  sum¬ 
mer  so  each  day  we  are  also  getting  closer  to  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  for  some  slow  deep  breathing  deep  breath  in  and  blow 
it  out  deep  breath  in  and  blow  it  out  with  a  sigh  that’s  a  great  sigh  one  to  rattle  the  cups  in  the  pantry  must  have  startled  mommy  and 
nanny  downstairs  with  that  rattling  sound  feel  the  muscles  of  your  chest  and  tummy  and  throat  muscles  all  over  your  body  moving 
with  each  breath  in  and  each  breath  out  and  with  each  breath  in  imagine  holding  on  to  the  best  of  the  day  the  time  we’ve  had  together 
the  love  we  feel  for  each  other  and  today  the  laughs  we  had  when  everybody  was  saying  excuse  me  at  the  same  time  and  with  each 
breath  out  let  go  as  best  you  can  of  all  worries  and  frustrations  and  tensions  of  the  day  like  having  to  wait  twenty  minutes  for  the  light 
treatment  after  you  have  already  taken  off  your  clothes  and  putting  up  with  how  hot  it  gets  in  there  and  the  hard  work  of  being  careful 
about  germs  and  of  not  giving  in  to  your  habits  let  them  all  go  with  each  breath  out  imagine  a  warm  shower  the  water  rolling  over 
your  skin  taking  the  itchies  and  hurties  away  making  your  skin  a  little  bit  more  comfortable  little  by  little  helping  you  relax  and  get 
sleepy  imagine  a  rainbow  parachute  gently  floating  you  down  to  the  ground  through  the  cloudless  sky  so  clear  and  blue  and  as  you 
float  so  softly  and  gently  down  to  the  softest  gentlest  landing  your  eyelids  get  heavy  and  close  all  your  muscles  get  soft  and  relaxed 
and  your  mind  is  filled  with  the  deep  clear  blue  of  the  sky  now  let  that  blue  get  darker  and  darker  gradually  turning  into  your  favorite 

navy  blue  imagine  a  night  sky  full  of  cloud  shapes  rolling  by  there’s  a  cloud  the  shape  of  a  pig  like  Wilbur  and  there’s  a  cloud  the 

shape  of  a  doggy  like  Toto  there’s  a  cloud  the  shape  of  a  trumpeter  swan  like  Louis  and  there’s  one  the 
shape  of  a  spider  like  Charlotte  there’s  one  the  shape  of  a  giraffe  and  one  the  shape  of  a  duck  one  the 
shape  of  a  mouse  like  Stuart  and  one  the  shape  of  a  kitten  one  the  shape  of  a  cowardly  lion  and  one  the 
shape  of  a  woozy  and  there  comes  one  the  shape  of  a  great  big  cow  and  just  behind  that  cow-  shaped 
cloud  is  the  first  star  of  the  night  on  which  we  can  make  any  wish  we  want  I  know  what  I  wish  for 
for  you  to  return  to  full  strength  and  health  immediately  and  for  a  good  day  tomorrow  with  pain 
and  itchiness  under  control  alert  and  enjoying  the  day  you  can  wish  for  anything  you  want  feel 
the  gentle  breeze  become  stronger  it  eases  and  then  becomes  stronger  again  in  the  strong 
wind  the  leaves  in  the  tall  trees  whir  and  the  branches  sway  the  clouds  move  more  and 
more  swiftly  across  the  sky  and  more  and  more  handfuls  of  stars  come  out  soon  all  the 
clouds  have  blown  away  and  the  dark  blue-black  sky  is  filled  with  a  zillion  stars 
sparkling  twinkling  like  fireworks  that  never  stop  like  a  magical  blanket  covered 
with  sparkles  looking  up  at  that  sky  we  feel  tiny  and  yet  also  connected  like  the 
whole  universe  is  one  fabric  and  every  part  is  connected  every  animal  fish  and 
bird  with  every  plant  flower  and  tree  with  every  cloud  every  star  every  puff  of 
wind  and  with  every  girl  and  boy  man  and  woman  all  connected  to  the  side 
rises  a  huge  orange  oval-shaped  moon  and  as  it  rises  it  gradually  changes 
shape  to  become  a  perfect  circle-shaped  moon  and  it  gradually  changes 
color  becoming  golden  and  then  yellow  then  a  yellowish  white  and  then 
a  plain  white  and  then  at  the  top  of  the  sky  it  becomes  the  brightest 
whitest  light  we’ve  ever  seen  shining  down  on  us  we  drink  it  in  and  take 
from  it  strength  and  courage  hope  and  love  to  be  ready  for  the  new  day 
coming  it  reminds  us  of  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  like  bubbles  from 
a  cup  of  bubble  water  hear  them  fizzing  tickling  our  cheeks  and  chin  mouth 
and  nose  and  then  they  vanish  like  the  wind  that  blows  across  our  skin 
and  then  passes  away  like  the  clouds  that  covered  the  sky  and  then 
blew  away  and  disappeared  so  this  day  has  gone  we  let  it  go  now 
to  rest  and  be  ready  for  the  new  day  good-night 
see  you  in  the  morning  bright 


— Prose  poem  by 
Philip  Lister 
New  York,  New  York 


Illustrations  by  Stacy  Graan  -  Wilson 


Taunting  Mary  Forbes 


Across  the  street  from  Curt’s  house 
Mary  Forbes  walked  toward  home. 

We  saw  her  from  Curt’s  tree  house 
high  in  his  backyard  oak, 
camouflaged  by  June’s  leaves. 

Mary  was  old,  fifty  at  least. 

She  lived  alone. 

I’d  mowed  her  lawn  the  summer  before, 
shoveled  her  walks  in  winter. 

Hidden  from  her  sight 

Curt  called  out  in  a  falsetto  voice, 

“Oh  MARE  -  ee!  Old  Maid  MARE  -  ee! 
Watch  out  for  the  bogey  man!” 

Old  Mary  Forbes  craned  her  head, 
peered  in  all  directions,  searching  shadows 
while  I  giggled  with  Curt 
at  the  reactions  of  Old  Mary  Forbes 
who’d  brought  me  hot  chocolate  in  winter, 
who  had  often  called  me  from  my  mowing 
on  last  summer’s  scorching  July  afternoons 
to  icy  glasses  of  fresh-made 
sweet  lemonade. 

— Gene  Fehler 
Seneca,  South  Carolina 


Husbandry 

Admiration  blossomed  like  a  fruit  tree  when  we  met. 
Over  time,  our  branches  intertwined. 

We  opened  bark  and  grafted,  hot  and  wet. 

We  dispensed  sweet  succulent  esteem 
for  one  another’s  fruits,  but  for  awhile 
confused  our  roots. 

I  tried  to  grow  an  apple  just  like  yours, 
but  all  I  grew  was  an  orange  with  a  core. 

You  tried  to  grow  an  orange  just  like  mine, 
but  only  grew  an  apple  with  a  rind. 

That  was  then  and  this  is  now. 

We  have  a  stronger  sense  of  our  own  boughs. 

Though  we  support  each  other  sure  as  stone, 
we  understand  our  flavors  are  our  own. 

— Irene  O’ Garden 
Garrison,  New  York 


To  Distance 

Did  you  receive  the  leaf  I  sent  to  you? 

It  lit  its  yellow  way  across  old  roofs. 

I  hope  it  found  a  home  upon  your  coat. 

I’d  like  to  know  that  autumn  traveled  safe. 

Here  on  the  very  doorstep  of  the  dusk, 
Where  nothing  is  as  strong  as  the  ebb  tide. 
Of  light  upon  the  landscape  we  once  knew, 
I  drink  a  sunset  cup  to  distance,  friend. 

— Sandra  Fowler 
West  Columbia,  West  Virginia 


Flora  on  the  Veranda 

My  sons  bring  their  girl  friends 
on  the  weekend.  They  spend  hours 
outdoors.  Admiring  the  pears 
in  the  orchard,  the  hothouse 
filled  with  orchids.  Admiration? 

I  call  it  dumb  lust.  My  sons  say 
the  limbs  of  plants  bear  love 
in  fruit  and  blooms.  After  four  sons, 

I  say  birth  is  a  burden 

the  earth  can  keep.  The  girls  are  right 

to  barter  their  beauty  before  it’s  too  late, 

but  my  sons  won’t  be  easy  to  trap. 

Ebony  hair  and  ruby  lips 

are  perishable  commodities 

meant  for  the  highest  bidder. 

The  sapphires  in  my  wedding  ring 
shine  brighter  than  my  eyes. 

It  wasn’t  love,  but  real  jewels  endure. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  maid 
to  refill  my  tea — 
not  because  I  am  thirsty, 
but  because  I  like  being  served. 

The  maid  loves  the  gardener. 

They  are  old,  not  well-preserved. 

Their  muscles  sag  like  those  of  hounds 
whose  hunting  days  are  over. 

When  they  look  into  each  other’s  eyes 
no  one  else  is  in  the  room — 
even  if  I  am  standing  there. 

If  they  didn’t  work  so  cheaply, 

I’d  fire  them  both. 

— Linda  Neuer 
Miami,  Florida 
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Lee  Bielawski 


I 


Looking  at  You 


What  I  feel  while  you’re  looking  at  me 
as  if  you  can  see  right  through  me: 
Loving  me  with  your  eyes. 
Holding  me  with  your  mind. 
Caressing  me  with  your  style. 
Kissing  me  with  your  smile. 

As  though  I  were  a  trusting  child. 
Stay  awhile. 


— Cathy  Michniewicz 
Whiting,  Indiana 


I  Love  You 

Fretwork  for  the  twig  thin  twenty-somethings 

you  ignore, 


The  aspen  trees  bear  the  scars 
near  Canjilon.  The  sheepherders 
with  their  Spanish  past 
carved  their  art,  their  graffiti, 
themselves  into  the  paper-white  bark, 
left  Altamira-like  horses, 
the  date,  the  cross, 

a  naked  woman  of  wide  hip  and  thigh. 

Their  faith,  their  lust 

withstood  the  miles,  the  isolation, 

the  last  light  glancing  off  evening 

to  illumine  the  chiming  leaves  from  below 

like  Toulouse-Lautrec  faces  in  a  bistro. 

Those  little  incisions  they  made 

out  of  afternoon  boredom 

have  swollen,  darkened,  grown, 

and  will  die  with  the  trees, 

which  have  gone  on 

about  their  treely  tasks 

carrying  the  wounds,  ignoring  them. 

I  would  tattoo  my  name  on  your  wrist 
like  that,  lightly,  not  to  hurt  you, 
but  just  so  you  would  be  marked  by  me. 

— Carol  Hamilton 
Midwest  City,  Oklahoma 


for  afternoons  with  my  mother 

when  you  could  have  watched  the  play-offs, 

for  the  taste  of  your  tomatoes, 
the  savor  of  your  spaghetti  sauce, 

for  putting  up  with  rickety  chairs 
at  poetry  readings  in  musty  bookstores 

for  bringing  me  Stargazer  lilies 
on  an  ordinary  Monday  in  March. 

For  waiting  at  walls 
I  cannot  break  down, 

for  knowing  when  to  be  my  pilot  ship, 
when  to  stay  in  port. 

How  easy  to  forget  the  times 
you  walk  the  dog  in  the  rain, 

serve  Eggs  Benedict  on  Sunday  mornings, 
return  the  library  books. 

For  all  the  times  I  have  not  said  it, 

I  love  you. 
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— Constance  Vogel 
Glenview,  Illinois 


THROUGH 


A  GLASS 


(thought  it  was  supposed  to  rain  at 
funerals,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  day.  The 
grass  is  greener  than  I  remembered,  a 
vivid  electric  green  that  casts  jagged 
purple  shadows  along  the  gravestones 
and  hurls  itself  toward  the  horizon  into  the 
blue-black  sky.  Then,  like  a  vast  blanket,  the 
green  sweeps  over  me  to  tuck  me  in. 

I  am  moved  by  others’  tears.  Sandy  keeps 
swiping  at  her  eyes  and  chews  on  her  lower 
lip  trying  to  be  brave.  She  has  wadded  up  her 
handkerchief  and  has  unraveled  the  seam. 
When  she  thinks  I’m  not  looking,  she  sticks 
her  thumb  in  her  mouth.  Maybe  I  shouldn’t 
have  fussed  at  her  so  much  for  sucking  her 
thumb. 

The  priest  says  something  I  can’t  quite 
hear.  What  were  his  last  words  to  John?  Or 
were  they  his  first  words?  “It’ll  take  time.” 
What  does  he  mean  by  time?  John  just 
stands  there  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his 
pockets,  his  shoulders  hunched  forward, 
staring  right  through  me.  The  sunlight 
glances  off  his  red  hair  and  forms  a  curious 
halo  around  his  face. 

Why  does  the  priest  suddenly  seem  so 
young?  He  keeps  clearing  his  throat  and 


DARKLY. 


messing  up  the  words,  while  I  look  at  all  the 
faces.  My  uncle  Terence,  my  cousin  Shana, 
friends  from  work,  the  neighbors,  people 
from  church,  and  I  would  laugh  if  I  could 
because  they  all  look  like  those  middle-aged 
women  who  have  had  face  lifts.  Their 
strained-tight  expressions  remind  me  of 
masks  that  might  flake  into  pieces  at  any 
moment  and  float  away. 

I  never  realized  how  frail  Mama  looks  until 
now.  How  can  you  become  just  skin  and 
bones  like  that?  Her  sparse  hair  flutters  in 
front  of  her  face  and  settles  like  a  clinging 
cobweb  over  her  forehead.  I  can  tell  by  her 
eyes  when  she  says  “amen”  that  her  thoughts 
have  rewound  to  the  beginning. 


Naturally  I  look  for  my  father.  You  would 
have  thought — that  at  least  today — my 
father  would  have  come.  Would  have. 

Quietly,  without  making  a  stir,  I  lie  here, 
knowing  it’s  that  time  in  the  morning  when 
the  light  trembles  through  the  curtains  at  the 
window,  and  the  chill,  dew-moist  air  is  full 
of  promise  and  pain.  The  smell  of  the  fresh¬ 
ly  varnished  wood  makes  me  nauseous,  and 
I  want  to  turn  my  head  to  get  the  tickle  out 
of  my  throat. 
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Why  don’t  they  bring  me  a  mirror  so  I  can 
see?  I  want  to  see  my  face. 

“You’d  think  she’s  get  up  and  speak  this 
very  instant.” 

“Yes,  so  natural.” 

“Doesn’t  she  look  good?” 

“John  wanted  it  that  way.” 

“You  don’t  suppose  he’s  going  to  leave  the 
wedding  ring  on  her  finger?” 

“Do  you  see  how  rosy  her  cheeks  are?  She 
was  so  pale  after — ” 

“I  know.” 

“I  see.” 

No,  you  don’t  see.  But  she  doesn’t  hear  me. 

There’s  Cory,  my  roommate,  from  college. 
We  always  wanted  to  go  camping  together  in 
Alaska.  I  wonder  if  she  will  ever  do  it.  She 
hardly  looks  at  me.  Why  won’t  they  give  me 
a  mirror? 

Cory  stretches  her  hand  out.  It  trembles 
above  my  face,  and  I  long  for  her  touch.  I 
want  to  feel  the  warmth  of  her  fingers,  but 
she  pulls  back  as  though  I  were  holy  or  con¬ 
tagious.  I’m  not  sure  which.  Not  long  ago 
we  were  laughing  at  our  tenth  class  reunion, 
drinking  beer  in  the  old  fraternity  houses 
where  the  kegs  filled  up  mysteriously  as  the 
evening  regressed. 

A  deep  voice  reads  scripture  passages  I 
have  forgotten.  “For  now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face.  .  .” 

A  wheezing  harmonium  in  the  background 
is  playing  hymns  that  sound  depressing  and 
vaguely  familiar. 

I  could  tell  it  was  going  to  happen,  but 
John  never  notices  anything.  They  come 
running  with  sponges  and  rags,  and  at  least 
Mama  holds  Sandy  close  and  tries  to  soothe 
her.  I  could  tell  by  Sandy’s  astonished  face 
that  it  was  trickling  down  her  legs  and  she 
couldn’t  stop  it.  Surely,  he  is  going  to  take 
her  to  the  bathroom.  Now  Sandy  is  dancing 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  a  feverish  little 
desperate  two-step,  but  John  doesn’t  pay 
attention.  For  heaven’s  sake,  John,  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  daughter!  Can’t  you  see  that  she 
needs  you? 

Can’t  anyone  do  anything  right  around 
here?  I’m  allergic  to  this  brand.  Hands  other 
than  my  own  move  my  legs  and  smear  oil 
and  cream  on  my  face.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
make-up  I  use.  But  they  don’t  listen. 

The  tenth  class  reunion  is  a  big  deal.  Cory 
and  I  meet  up  again  in  the  lady’s  room.  We 
look  at  each  other  in  the  mirror  and  make 
grimaces.  We  feel  so  different  than  what  we 
were. 


“My  God,  Cory,  can  you  believe  that  thing 
is  still  here?  You  know  every  bump,  spring, 
and  wrinkle  in  the  old  Naugahyde!” 

“The  couch!” 

We  gasp  for  breath  from  laughing  so  much. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  say  “couch”  for  her  to 
erupt  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  so  I  point 
to  the  old  brown  fainting  couch  which  was 
here  eons  ago  when  young  ladies  must  have 
needed  smelling  salts  in  between  foxtrots 
and  cha-chas. 


The  Cosmos  and  Us 

If  you  feel  quirky  about 
quarks,  puzzled  by  protons, 
antagonistic  toward  atoms, 
nervous  over  neutrons, 
don’t  worry.  If  it  weren’t 
for  them,  heaven  knows  what 
there  would  be  instead  of 
the  universe,  instead  of 
you  and  me.  Just  thank 
the  stars  for  their  dust 
without  which  we  would  be  a 
bust.  As  for  that  intangible 
inner  other,  refine  it, 
treasure  it  and  pass  it 
on  when  you’re  gone. 

— Dorothy  Harrington 
Los  Angeles,  California 


I  tell  her  about  the  cells  inside  me. 

“You  haven’t  changed,”  she  insists.  There 
is  anger  in  her  voice. 

“Did  you  notice,  the  faculty  all  look  pretty 
much  the  same?” 

“Dr.  Woodson  was  born  looking  old!” 

“Remember  how  ancient  we  thought  ‘Old 
Woodie’  looked?” 

She  looks  away,  and  I  know  she’s  thinking 
about  something  else. 

We  wander  around  and  try  to  remember 
what  everybody  majored  in  and  try  to  guess 
what  they’re  doing  now.  Cory  laughs  when 
an  old  flame  turns  out  to  be  a  psychiatrist, 
and  the  nerd  she  spumed  ends  up  on  Wall 
Street  in  some  executive  suite  where  the  car¬ 
pet  costs  more  than  her  house. 

“Our  generation  is  far  more  nutrition-con¬ 
scious.  We  ate  tofu  and  sprouts.” 


“What  did  you  do?” 

“My  father  swallowed  live  goldfish.” 

“Hey,  guys!  Did  you  see  the  way  Jennifer 
floated  by  in  that  gown?” 

“Who  would  have  thought?” 

“Over  there!” 

I  catch  John’s  look,  and  he  grins  and  shrugs 
his  shoulders. 

Cory  jabs  me  in  the  ribs.  “She  probably 
never  had  children.” 

Giving  birth!  When  they  place  Sandy  in 
my  arms,  I  feel  sudden  elation,  an  immense 
pride,  as  though  I  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  unique  and  superhuman.  I  have  trans¬ 
formed  a  seed  into  a  tortuous  combination  of 
cells  and  wrested  a  life  out  of  non-existence 
into  being.  I  have  invented  life.  There  should 
be  a  symphony  orchestra  in  every  maternity 
ward  to  hail  a  new  arrival,  but  all  I  hear  is 
the  intercom’s  nasal  voice  calling  for  Dr. 
Schwann. 

Even  the  dark  night  of  conception  fades 
into  oblivion,  unheralded  by  celestial  music, 
branded  by  now  by  the  life  juices  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  the  commonplace,  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  stream  of  things  rushing  by  toward 
their  inevitable  well-spring,  a  moment  in 
time,  when  I  look  back  over  my  shoulder 
and  see  him  turn  around  for  a  second  look, 
and  our  eyes  meet. 

Does  it  do  any  good  to  imagine  that  it 
might  not  have  been?  To  imagine  that  I 
could  have  read  one  more  sentence  and  not 
looked  up  at  that  moment?  To  imagine  that 
he  wouldn’t  have  crossed  the  reading  room 
of  the  library  toward  the  men’s  room  at  that 
precise  moment?  To  imagine  that  had  he  had 
one  less  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast,  his  need 
would  have  occurred  later  when  I  had 
already  retreated  from  my  books  to  the  ten¬ 
nis  courts?  How  innocent  we  were  then  in 
retrospect.  We  didn’t  even  know  each 
other’s  names. 

But  I’m  telling  my  story  out  of  order  and 
anticipating  the  end.  First,  I  changed  my 
name  to  his.  Much  later  I  learned  that  his 
name  was  John. 

Commencement,  they  say,  is  a  beginning. 
It  was  already  dark  when  Cory  finally  left 
her  rented  academic  gown  on  the  steps  of  the 
gym,  hoping  she  wouldn’t  get  a  bill  for  the 
whole  thing. 

So,  now  I  have  this  little  tassel  I’m  sup¬ 
posed  to  flip  from  one  side  to  the  other  as 
though  that  could  symbolize  some  kind  of 
sea  change.  Except  I  have  it  on  the  wrong 
side. 
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Somebody  should  write  down  how  often 
they  say  “challenge,”  “fountain  of  knowl¬ 
edge,”  and  “the  future  is  in  your  hands.” 
When  the  names  are  called,  I  walk  slowly 
through  my  moment  of  glory.  It  takes  all  of 
five  seconds  to  bring  sixteen  years  of 
schooling  to  a  close  so  that  learning  can 
begin. 

Thank  God,  my  mother  settles  back  down. 
She  observes  me  proudly  and  looks  like 
she’s  going  to  jump  clapping  from  her  seat. 
Most  of  the  other  students  have  fathers. 

“This  I’ve  gotta  see.” 

“I’ll  do  a  strip-tease,”  Cory  says. 

When  we  line  up  in  alphabetical  order,  I 
ask  Cory  what  she  is  going  to  do  when  we 
have  to  take  off  our  gowns  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony. 

On  a  bet  from  my  roommate,  I’m  wearing 
my  academic  robe  backwards.  It  smells  of 
moth  balls  and  has  a  purplish  sheen  when 
you  twist  it  in  a  certain  light,  and  I  get  the 
zipper  caught  in  my  hair.  Now,  there  are  all 
these  blond  hairs  snagged  into  the  zipper 
down  my  back,  while  I  tug  at  the  collar  that 
rides  up  under  my  chin  and  chokes  my 
throat.  I  dare  her  to  wear  nothing  underneath 
hers,  and  she  slips  into  a  nightie  and  thrusts 
her  arms  through  the  baggy  sleeves. 

Right  before  finals,  a  dead  fly  falls  onto  my 
textbook.  I  always  thought  commencement 
was  the  end  of  servitude,  the  end  of  being 
subjected  to  interpreting  the  symbols  on  the 
page  in  only  one  way,  the  end  of  stuffy  cin¬ 
der  block  rooms  full  of  inscrutable  facts 
floating  around  like  flies  that  I  will  prompt¬ 
ly  swat.  Can  any  of  this  explain  the  mystery 
of  one  single  fly?  Does  the  professor  even 
notice  the  buzzing  fly  near  her  head? 

From  a  million  sperm,  only  one  death  will 
spring  up  and  blossom  in  full  force.  Weeks 
later  our  first  tentative  union  in  the  bushes 
behind  the  gym  leads  to  our  first  date.  It  is 
something  about  the  way  he  holds  his  head 
that  determines  the  meeting  of  two  cells. 

The  book  is  by  Samuel  Beckett,  an  Irish 
writer  who  writes  in  French,  says  the  con¬ 
clusion.  I  laugh  when  I  read  the  title: 
Imagine  Imagination  Dead.  Who  would 
want  to  read  a  flaky  book  like  that? 

“You  oughta  read  this!” 

When  he  turns  back  he  plops  a  thin  book  in 
front  of  me.  I  don’t  even  look  at  the  title 
because  I’m  too  busy  noticing  my  heart 
pounding  in  my  ears  and  a  strange  sensation 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  that  turns  me  inside 
out  and  upside  down.  I  stare  at  his  strong  fin¬ 


gers:  a  nicked  thumbnail,  wiry  copper  hairs 
curling  above  his  knuckles,  the  way  his 
watch  digs  into  his  wrist  and  leaves  red 
creases  on  his  fair  skin.  When  I  look  up,  I 
see  the  reflection  of  the  window  in  his  eyes. 
I  don’t  manage  to  say  anything,  but  I  nod 
when  he  asks  for  a  date. 

It  is  strange  how  memories  fade  away  as 
they  get  closer.  The  evaporation  of  learning 
is  arduous  and  long.  Through  adolescence 
and  childhood  the  process  takes  years.  At  the 
beginning  you  get  your  wisdom  teeth,  and 
you  end  up  by  cutting  your  baby  teeth  on 
black  markings  on  paper  that  become  magic. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  realize  that  the  little 


letters  are  meaningless  squiggles  like  fly 
droppings.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  language.  For  so  long  I  automatically 
associate  sounds  with  the  letter  “A”  and  can 
hardly  remember  when  the  giant  “A”  on  the 
blackboard  simply  meant  the  arms  of  a 
swing  set,  a  mountain  with  snow  on  top,  or  a 
tepee. 

The  “B”  stands  for  my  mother’s  nurturing 
breasts,  the  “C”  the  cradle  of  her  arms.  The 
“D”  is  deceptive  like  death  and  sneakily 
turns  around  as  it  grows  smaller  to  thrust  its 
pregnant  belly  the  other  way.  “E”  stretches 
ever-reaching  arms  out  to  “F,”  but  father 
does  not  come.  She  tells  me  I  have  my 
father’s  eyes.  Does  that  mean  he  can  no 
longer  see? 

It  is  a  beautiful  fall  day  full  of  the  promise 
that  all  the  overripe  fruit  will  one  day  burst 
forth  into  blossom.  In  the  murky  depths  of 
origins,  you  are  allowed  not  to  know  any 
more.  And  still  I  look  for  my  father.  I  hope 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face  before  all  is 
dark  and  I  cannot  see.  I  want  to  see  his  face 
so  I  can  figure  out  who  I  am.  But  even  now 
my  father  does  not  come. 

Every  word  is  a  foreign  language.  The  first 
syllable  I  speak  is  “fa.”  It  is  difficult  to  learn 


the  shape  of  the  first  sounds  that  emerge 
from  tender  vocal  chords. 

“The  day  will  come  when  you  will  see  him 
for  the  last  time,”  she  says,  but  I  do  not 
understand. 

At  last  I  wrest  my  mind  away  from  the  old 
symbols  of  meaning  and  wipe  the  slate  clean 
to  regain  my  innocence  and  sink  back  into 
my  mother’s  womb  to  be  conceived. 

He  leaves,  and  I  feel  my  mother  writhing 
against  her  pillow  wet  with  tears. 

I  hear  a  long,  mournful  sound.  A  release  of 
breath?  A  vapor?  A  sigh?  I  don’t  have  the 
knowledge  to  call  it  what  it  is. 

I  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face.  It  is  distorted. 


Father,  are  you  in  pain?  Tell  me!  I  recognize 
the  special  angle  of  his  eyes,  their  color, 
their  intensity,  a  mirror  reflection  of  my 
own.  Finally,  at  the  moment  of  consumma¬ 
tion,  I  am  allowed  not  to  know  any  more. 
Now,  at  last,  I  can  forget. 

I  forget  the  distinctions  between  me  and 
something  else.  The  world  stops  beyond  my 
consciousness.  God  only  knows  the  day  on 
which  you  will  have  lost  your  identity 
enough  to  die.  Is  it  that  hard  to  conceive  of 
the  peace  of  non-being?  As  my  cells  return 
to  their  reunion  with  the  universe,  the  frantic 
frenzy  of  living — the  dividing  and  multiply¬ 
ing  of  cells,  the  heaving  and  tossing  of  tissue 
and  sinew,  the  gurgling  and  sloshing  of  life 
fluids — subsides  into  peace.  At  last  I  am  at 
rest.  There  is  no  orchestra  to  invoke  the 
majestic  finale.  The  notes  merely  peter  out 
into  a  feeble  overture. 

From  afar — as  though  the  voice  had  trav¬ 
elled  through  eternity — I  hear  someone  say: 
“May  she  rest  in  peace.” 

What  do  they  know  about  peace? 

Karin  Ciholas  lives 
in  Danville,  Kentucky. 


dandelions 

gritty  survivors  and  notorious  team  players 
confident  tenacity  to  thrive  in  rocky  rifts 
petals  are  golden  banners  of  persistence 
sunlit  beads  sewn  on  grasslands  by  the  thousands 

— Katy  Montgomery 
Washington,  Illinois 
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Deer  Hunting 

Son 

Courage 

For  a  buck 

Is  different 

A  doe  without  horns 

Cannot  abide  snowlight 

Takes  an  honorable  flight. 

Blue 

Sweet  sticky  pollen 
Nature’s  pungent  aroma 
A  smoker’s  delight 

You  have  to  learn  not  to  run 

At  the  snap  of  a  twig 

Though  you  probably 

Will  not  survive 

One  winter 

Of  bright 

Nights. 

— Erik  Juergensmeyer 
Greenup,  Kentucky 

— Thomas  Kretz 

Roma,  Italy 

Fathers  Who  Fought  in  Flanders 

My  father  raised  his  arms  and  let  them  drop, 

nothing  he  could  do  to  save  me.  I  came  back  from  Saigon 

to  find  him  dying.  He  stopped  denying  fate 

before  he  married.  In  Flanders,  he  limped 

from  ditches  of  filth  and  trench  rot  into  shells 

exploding  close.  Thousands  like  him  followed  officers 
waving  pistols,  crawled  over  coils  of  barbed  wire 
into  smoke  of  machine  guns  and  history.  He  came  back 
wounded  to  Arkansas  sawmills,  to  friends  who  never  went. 
Women  begged  him  to  stay,  but  one  day  he  turned 

and  waved  a  black  bandanna  and  never  went  back. 

I  don’t  know  what  he  hunted  for  in  Mexico, 

why  he  sailed  tramp  steamers  and  came  to  Texas, 

a  cowboy  with  a  borrowed  hat,  five  dollars 

and  a  shed  by  the  bunk-house  all  he  offered  his  bride, 

coyotes  and  sunsets  for  their  honeymoon. 

I’ve  seen  him  in  the  eyes  of  old  men  in  Sarajevo, 
in  the  slump  of  soldiers  leaning  on  guns, 
in  frowns  of  strangers  I  pass  on  the  streets 
and  turn  to,  all  others  I’ll  never  know. 

— Walt  McDonald 
Lubbock,  Texas 
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Patrol 

Legless  men  floated  past 
on  top  of  mist. 

No  birds  or  whispers  of  wind 
softened  the  morning. 

The  men  carried  guns  at  ready, 
savage,  one-eyed  guns, 
the  eyes  turning  side  to  side. 

All  the  legless  men  fired 
back  at  the  jungle 
and  made  leaves  twitch  a  little. 
Some  of  the  legless  men  sank 
and  disappeared  into  the  mist. 
The  others  just  floated  away. 

No  birds  or  whispers  of  wind — 
just  mist. 

— Walter  Kuchinsky 

Franklin,  Massachusetts 


Son  to  Father 

for  Vince 

In  my  tortured  half-sleep 

you  come  back  to  me 

across  the  shadow-light  of  dream. 

As  your  disembodied  form  crystallizes 
into  human  time  and  space 
we  stand  like  mirror  images 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge 
facing  one  another  in  silence. 

Now  you  don’t  seem  ashamed 
to  walk  over,  grab  me  by  the  shoulders, 
pull  me  to  your  breast. 

I  always  knew  that  granite  handshake 
was  your  way  of  saying  I  love  you. 

— Seamus  P.  O’Cuinn 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 


The  Present  Home 

She  was  beatified,  really  and  truly, 

To  think  that  he,  far  off  there  in  the  war, 

Away  from  everything  he  knew  and  cherished. 

Seeing  the  things  he  was  forced  to  see: 

The  filth,  the  fear,  the  mud,  the  rats,  the  food. 

The  sight  of  the  bodies  blown  into  undefinable  pieces. 

The  blood  of  children,  the  smell  of  the  blood  and  the  urine 
The  rain  of  fortuitous  death — 

All  that  in  front  of  his  handsome  face, 

All  that  in  front  of  his  steel-blue  eyes, 

Churning  up  his  insides  every  day — 

Would  still  take  the  trouble. 

The  fear  of  death,  the  sudden  death  of  men  he  knew, 

And  the  trees  all  dead,  and  animals  dead, 

And  the  grayness  of  the  hills. . . 

Even  the  whores  they  needed  so — 

Not  one  of  them,  dead  or  still  living,  yet  a  father — 

To  think  that  he  still  thought,  still  would  take  the  time 
To  get,  somehow,  this  present,  this  trinket,  just  for  her. 

For  her  who  kept  alive  the  home  fires. 

Asking  her,  don’t  let  them  go  out. 

— Lawrence  Nannery 
New  York,  New  York 
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After  the  Cold  War 
(A  Prayer  for  Peace) 

Balm  of  Gilead  to  heal  the  children  of  the  night, 

stitches  across  the  tom  fabric  of  human  kind, 

bridge  to  span  the  chasm  of  despair 

and  the  gorge  of  loneliness, 

inspiration  for  the  arts  to  unite  humanity 

in  the  expression 

of  the  nearly  unutterable, 

the  fleeting  subtlety 

of  shadowy  thought  and  delicate  form — 

O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  abide  with  us 

in  our  season  of  need, 

for  you  are  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 

remembrance  of  the  forgotten, 

the  last  impulse  of  humanity 

to  unite  us  in  this  tiny  packet  of  cosmic  dust, 

this  speck  in  the  sea  of  space. 

— Henry  White 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Illustrations  by  Jason  Conn 


Grape 


I  speak  as  befitting  one  drunk  with  words. 

I  compare  myself  to  a  grape. 

One  day  I  am  all  skin, 

my  inner  flesh  and  seeds  squeezed  out, 

an  empty  plaything  of  the  wind. 

Another  day  I  am  the  inner  flesh 
devoid  of  protective  skin 
looking  for  a  coat  to  wear  home. 

Another  day  I  am  the  seeds 
scattered  across  the  earth,  dropped 
from  the  digestive  tract  of  a  passing  bird. 
But  today  I  am  none  of  these. 

Today  I  am  a  ripened  fruit,  picked,  crushed 
in  the  wine  vat,  fermented,  dry  to  taste, 
intoxicating,  revealing  everything. 

— Eleanor  Ott 
Calais,  Vermont 


Magic  Wands 

Not  on  call  today, 

you  sit  on  the  slope  of  your  front  lawn, 
one  hand  cupped  around  a  basketball, 
the  other  smoothing  down  your  black  Lab; 

the  hands  that  lifted  a  buff-colored  cocker 
from  her  cage  at  the  pet  shop, 
stroked  away  her  quivering 
on  our  ride  home; 

the  hands  that  held  tight  to  Dad  at  Great  America 
as  he  carried  you  on  his  back; 
the  hands  that  held  your  bride’s  waist 
as  you  both  pirouetted  to  a  dream  song; 

the  hands  that  fitted  puzzle  pieces 

to  solve  a  two-year-old’s  mystery; 

the  hands  that  curved  around  a  high  school  microscope 

as  you  peered  into  your  future; 

the  hands  you  place  every  day  now,  upon  the  sick, 
hands  like  wands,  salving  wounds, 
casting  magic  on  broken  legs,  feeble  hips, 
degenerating  spines; 

the  hands  that  crossed  upon  your  tiny  chest 
in  the  nighttime  quiet  of  my  rocking  chair. 

— Sandra  Goldsmith 
Chicago,  Illinois 


By  the  Window 

When  I  look  out.  I’m  looking  back. 

The  streets  are  hot  in  August  as  in  the  1950s 
when  I  was  small  and  stayed  outdoors 
throwing  rocks  at  freight  trains 
or  playing  cowboys  in  the  lilacs. 

I  can  feel  the  heat  from  those  streets. 

I  can  see  me  ride  the  maroon  bike  wobbling  to  Tommy’s. 
Everything  that  has  befallen  me  hasn’t  happened  yet. 

My  shoulders  are  growing  wide. 

My  feet  touch  the  ground  while  straddling  the  crossbar. 
I’ll  go  away.  Then  come  back,  many  times, 
crossing  rivers  and  mountains  and  women, 
fifty  jobs  yet  to  come  and  children. 

When  I  look  out  today,  I  can  see 

that  I’m  nine  years  old,  holding  on  to  my  bicycle, 

the  wheels  fast  as  unimaginable  time, 

that  I  wasn’t  going  anywhere — me  the  same  as  now. 

— Robert  P.  Cooke 
Highland,  Indiana 


For  My  Wife  in  Her  Widowhood 


Sure,  I  could  beat  the  odds  and  hit  a  hundred, 

renounce  the  smoking,  drinking,  red  meat 

and  discover  the  deep  tranquilities 

of  exercise,  eating  slowly,  and  a  prostate  gland 

that  glows  with  a  fitness  we  both  have  a  hand  in, 

but  even  if  the  old  psalm  fails 

to  teach  us  to  number  our  days, 

the  life  insurance  tables  don’t: 

they  bet  that  you  have  six  more  years  than  I 

to  which  we  can  add  the  one  you  are  younger. 

Seven  years?  My  dear,  the  truth  is 
I  don’t  have  a  clue  what  to  ask  for  you. 

Remarriage  to  someone  with  none  of  my  shortcomings 
sounds  pretty  great  and  eases  my  conscience, 
but  day  in,  day  out  with  yet  another  man 
may  be  the  last  thing  on  your  wish-list. 

If  so,  then  I  hope  at  least  you’ll  go 
whooping  it  up  with  the  wildest  widow  friends 
and  free  me  from  cold  fulfillment 
of  this  growing  fear  of  being  missed 
by  someone  whose  sadness  just  about  kills  me. 
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— Stephen  Cushman 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 


FIRE 


by  Kevin  Harris 


Jeff  Falcon  and  I  take  up  a  couple 
of  stools  at  the  crowded  bar  in 
our  favorite  after-work  spot. 
We’re  both  staff  writers  at  The 
New  York  Pulse.  As  usual,  we 
talk  over  a  couple  of  beers  while  watching 
sports  on  the  ceiling  monitors.  I  look  around 
at  the  motley  crowd  of  regulars,  most  of 
them  journalists  and  editors  for  newspapers 
other  than  The  Pulse,  including  Carl  Van 
Rothkirk,  an  editor  in  his  late  forties,  over¬ 
weight,  and  as  rumpled  as  the  shirt  and  tie  he 
wears  and  the  coat  draped  on  the  back  of  his 
chair.  He  shares  one  of  the  restaurant  tables 
with  a  woman  who  appears  much  younger, 
about  28  years  old — my  age — a  beautiful 
brunette  who  looks  like  she  could  play  Lois 
Lane  in  the  next  Superman  movie. 

“Stop  staring  at  that  white  girl,”  Jeff  says, 
nudging  me.  I’m  not  only  a  journalist,  I’m  a 
black  journalist,  and  a  lonely  one,  too. 

“Go  mind  your  business,”  I  respond  play¬ 
fully. 

“I  see  ol’  Van  Rothkirk’s  schooling  a  new 
reporter,”  Jeff  says. 

“Are  you  sure  that’s  all  he’s  doing?”  I  say. 
“You  gotta  dirty  mind,  Ray.  Van 
Rothkirk’s  a  married  man,  even  if  he  does 
spend  more  time  in  the  office  and  in  this 
dump  than  he  does  at  home.” 

“Well,  at  least  he  has  someone  to  go  home 
to  every  night,”  I  say  sadly. 

“How  was  your  date?”  Jeff  asks  me,  refer¬ 
ring  to  my  date  with  Janet  Cole,  a  woman  I 
ran  into  on  the  subway  earlier  this  week — 
someone  I  remember  from  high  school. 

“Don’t  ask,”  I  respond.  “It  was  more  like  a 
debate  than  a  date.” 

“What’re  you  talking  about?”  he  asks,  a 
few  creases  between  his  faded  red  brows  on 
a  pale,  freckled  face. 

“It’s  a  long  story.  All  I  know  is  I  made  a  big 
mistake  taking  her  to  see  Glory.  Next  thing  I 
knew  we  started  talking  about  racism.  She 
said  some  things  that  kind  of  stuck  to  me.” 
“Like  what?” 

“Like  I  wouldn’t  know  a  white  racist  if  I 
see  one  and  that  I’m  blinded  by  my  ambition 
. . .  stuff  like  that,”  I  tell  him  self-conscious¬ 
ly- 

Jeff  Falcon  is  a  white  guy  with  red  hair  and 


a  mustache.  My  editor,  Waldo  Stephens,  a 
portly,  48-year-old  white  guy,  recently  hired 
Jeff,  who  was  freshly  picked  from  journal¬ 
ism  school  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Jeff  now  covers  sports  while  I  cover  local 
stories,  mostly  in  black  neighborhoods.  I 
have  done  this  for  two  years  now.  I  don’t 
mind,  except  I  would  also  like  to  cover  sto¬ 
ries  that  make  the  front  page. 


“Why  did  she  attack  you?”  Jeff  asks. 

I  take  a  sip  from  my  mug  and  sigh.  “It  all 
started  when  she  said  that  ever  since  the 
Civil  War,  black  people  have  become  so 
brainwashed  that  they  participate  in  wars 
that  the  white  man  started.  I  told  her  that 
even  though  our  forefathers  were  brought  in 
this  country  on  slave  ships,  our  people,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  have  become  American  citizens, 
regardless  of  who  started  what.” 

“Good  for  you!”  Jeff  says,  lifting  his  beer 
mug  in  a  toasting  gesture. 

I  laugh.  “Anyway,  we  stopped  talking 
about  the  movie  and  wars.  Then,  she  told  me 
about  a  secretarial  job  she  had  in  DC,  and 
why  she  quit  that  job  to  move  to  New  York 
to  live  with  her  cousin  who’s  a  Muslim.” 

“I’m  listening,”  Jeff  says. 

“Because  her  immediate  supervisor  was  a 
white,  fifty-year-old  lawyer  who  wanted  her 
to  undo  her  comrows  because  he  felt  it  was 
inappropriate  for  the  work  place.  I  told  her 


that  even  though  her  boss  was  a  jerk,  she  still 
should’ve  stuck  it  out,  especially  if  she  was 
expecting  to  get  ahead  in  the  company. 
That’s  when  she  called  me  a  sell-out.” 

“Wow!  Pretty  heated  discussion,”  Jeff  said, 
chortling.  “So,  what  are  you  gonna  do 
now?” 

“I’ll  still  call  her,  I  guess,  just  to  see  how 
she’s  doing.” 

After  a  while,  we  both  sit  quietly,  nursing 
our  brews. 

“So,  have  you  gone  to  Harlem  yet?”  Jeff 
asks  me. 

“I’m  going  there  tomorrow,”  I  say. 

We  watch  some  more  TV.  Highlights  of 
Michael  Jordan  and  the  Bulls’  plays  from 
previous  games  dominate  the  screen. 

“I’d  love  to  interview  that  guy,”  Jeff  says. 
“He’s  awesome.” 

“I’d  rather  be  writing  about  him  instead  of 
the  same  old  inner  city  crap,”  I  say  quietly. 

*  *  * 

After  parking  my  ‘92  Mazda  on  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  of  Harlem,  I  walk  to  the  home 
of  the  parents  of  the  late  Terence  Powers,  a 
black  teenager  slain  by  his  peers  in  a  drive- 
by  shooting.  His  surviving  parents  live  in  a 
row  apartment  house,  among  other  buildings 
that  don’t  have  doors. 

They  are  seated  beside  each  other  on  a 
couch  with  cotton  sticking  out  in  places.  I  sit 
in  the  chair  facing  them.  The  apartment 
smells  like  burnt  cabbage.  Routinely,  I  scrib¬ 
ble  information  in  my  notebook  while  ask¬ 
ing  them  questions. 

“He  was  always  a  good  boy,”  says  Mr. 
Powers,  42,  near  to  tears,  a  well-built  black 
man  with  cropped,  curly  black  hair  that’s 
gray  at  the  temples.  He  shows  me  his  son’s 
high  school  portrait,  taken  recently.  Terence 
was  a  15-year-old  teenager,  with  his  father’s 
fine,  curly  hair.  “He  was  very  good  in 
school,  he  never  got  involved  in  drugs,  or 
nothin’  like  that.  I  made  a  mistake  when  I 
brought  that  damn  gun  into  the  house!” 

“Roy.  .  .”  says  Mrs.  Powers,  placing  her 
delicate  hands  over  his  broad  shoulders, 
while  Roy  doubles  over  in  misery,  trying  to 
regain  composure. 
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Mrs.  Powers,  a  heavy-set  woman  with  a 
pear-shaped  figure,  looks  at  me  with  large, 
almond-shaped  eyes.  “Terence  ran  into  some 
boys  in  the  neighborhood.  They  wanted  the 
radio  he  was  carrying,  one  of  those  big 
ones.” 

“You  mean  a  boombox?”  I  translate. 

Mrs.  Powers  nods.  “The  boys  wanted  the 
radio,  but  Terence  refused  to  give  it  to  them. 
So,  they  beat  him  up  and  took  it  away  from 
him.  Terence  got  upset  and  found  Roy’s  gun 
and  went  out  after  them.  He  found  them  and 
threatened  to  shoot  one  of  them  if  they  did¬ 
n’t  give  him  back  his  radio.  They  gave  it 
back  to  him.  He  was  so  happy,  he  told  us  all 
about  it.  But  we  were  angry  and  upset  with 
him  for  carrying  a  gun  into  the  street.  A  few 
days  later,  after  I’d  sent  Terence  out  to  the 
store,  I  heard  gunshots  and  a  car  screeching 
past  our  house.  We  found  our  boy  dead  on 
the  front  stoop.  .  .”  she  chokes. 

“Christ.  .  .”  I  sigh. 

Mr.  Powers  sits  up  straight  and  watches 
me.  “If  Terence  had  lived  to  be  your  age, 
he’d  probably  be  a  journalist,  too.  What’s 
happening  to  our  black  youth?  Why  are  they 
killing  each  other?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  respond  sadly. 

*  *  * 

I’m  outside  again,  walking  to  my  car 
through  Harlem’s  crowded,  narrow  streets. 
On  the  sidewalks,  at  every  turn,  black  and 
Hispanic  teenagers,  mostly  guys  appearing 
to  be  the  late  Terence  Powers’  age,  pace  back 
and  forth,  and  I  can’t  tell  if  some  of  them  are 
gang  members  or  vagrants.  I  can  hear  my 
own  heart  pounding  as  pedestrians  walk  by, 
some  of  whom  are  eyeing  me,  perhaps 
because  I’m  wearing  slacks  and  a  dress 
shirt — not  exactly  appropriate  attire  for  the 
streets. 

“Relax,  Raymond,  stop  being  so  paranoid,” 
I  tell  myself.  Although  this  isn’t  the  first 
time  I’ve  walked  through  tough  neighbor¬ 
hoods  covering  stories,  I  still  fear  that, 
someday,  someone  will  take  a  shot  at  me. 

In  my  car  now,  I  drive  through  Harlem, 
until  I  arrive  at  one  of  the  main  streets  where 
I  notice  a  huge  crowd  of  people,  mostly 
black,  others  Hispanic,  jumping  and  getting 
in  the  way  of  cars,  including  mine.  I  look 
around  for  a  parade.  Next  thing  I  notice  are 
several  uniformed  cops  walking  in  single 
file,  carrying  nightsticks  and  wearing  crash 
helmets  and  masks.  They  turn  a  comer  like 


the  cars  of  a  train. 

Although  I’m  afraid,  I’m  also  curious. 
There  seems  to  be  a  unity  in  the  crowd  that 
makes  me  less  frightened.  So,  I  pull  over  to 
a  side  street  and  get  out  of  my  car. 

I  walk  in  the  same  direction  as  the  crowd 
and  the  cops  until  I  find  myself  lost  in  the 
confusion.  A  tall,  lanky,  black  man  wearing 
a  Yankees’  baseball  cap  walks  beside  me.  He 
shakes  his  head,  laughing  contemptuously. 

“Man,  ain’t  that  some  shit,”  he  says. 

“What  the  hell’s  goin’  on?”  I  ask  him. 

The  man  turns  and  faces  me.  “Some  black 
kid’s  high  on  crack,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  an’  shit,  cussin’  out  some  white  store 
owner,  an’  the  white  dude  called  the  cops  on 
his  ass.” 

“And  they  sent  all  these  cops  out  here  for 
just  one  guy?”  I  ask. 

“Looks  that  way,  don’t  it?” 

I  press  farther  on,  hoping  to  see  what  the 
people  up  front  are  seeing.  The  angry  shouts 
of  the  people  vary,  including  those  of  young 
black  and  Hispanic  women  and  children 
yelling  at  the  cops.  They  all  seem  to  know 
the  boy  as  “Monroe,”  while  they  yell  for  the 
cops  to  leave  him  alone. 

“BIG  BAD  WHITE  COPS  GANGING  UP 
ON  A  LITTLE  BLACK  BOY!  THAT’S 
WHAT  THE  PAPER  SHOULD  READ!”  a 
strong,  angry  male  voice  shouts  from 
behind.  I  turn  my  head,  hoping  to  find  the 
face  where  that  voice  came  from,  but  it 
could  have  been  any  one  of  the  black  men 
behind  me.  The  man  sounds  as  if  he  knows 
I’m  out  here!  I  move  up  farther  and  notice 
some  scuffling  going  on  just  ahead  of  me  in 
front  of  a  convenience  store.  On  the  side¬ 
walk  amidst  a  violent  crowd,  two,  maybe 
three,  of  the  cops  bring  down  their  sticks.  In 
the  confusion,  I  can’t  see  the  “boy”  they’re 
beating. 

Suddenly,  people  run  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  as  I  try  to  get  a  better  look.  A  few  bod¬ 
ies  push  past  me  in  fear,  screaming  and 
shouting.  Bricks  and  rocks  are  hurled  every¬ 
where,  including  through  the  convenience 
store  window,  sounding  off  the  alarm.  Cops 
find  themselves  cracking  open  the  skulls  of 
looters,  even  black  and  Hispanic  women  and 
children,  stealing  canned  goods  and  other 
items!  Witnessing  this,  I  begin  to  feel 
queasy,  holding  both  my  mouth  and  my 
stomach.  I  try  to  remember  where  I  parked 
my  car,  all  the  time  running  to  keep  myself 
out  of  range  from  both  the  sailing  rocks  and 
the  cops’  sticks. 


Several  loud  and  angry  men  flip  one  police 
car  over  on  its  side,  smashing  the  siren  lights 
as  sparks  jump  out  on  impact.  Tear  gas 
clouds  my  vision,  stinging  my  eyes,  while  I 
cover  my  nose  and  mouth  to  keep  from  gag¬ 
ging.  Trembling  with  fear  and  excitement,  I 
keep  running,  until  I  finally  see  my  ‘92 
Mazda.  I  can’t  wait  to  add  this  to  the  story 
Wally  has  asked  me  to  cover. 

*  *  * 

The  next  morning,  Waldo  Stephens  calls 
me  into  his  office.  Waldo,  who  prefers  to  be 
called  Wally,  has  broad  shoulders  and  what’s 
left  of  a  crew  cut  that  let  you  know  he’s  been 
a  naval  officer,  though  his  portly  build  sug¬ 
gests  he  spends  more  time  behind  his  office 
desk  than  at  the  gym. .  .if  he’s  ever  been.  He 
holds  my  article  on  Terence,  which  bleeds  of 
red  ink,  in  his  hand. 

“Ray,  this  is  not  like  you  at  all.  Your  job  is 
to  report  the  facts,  not  to  write  speeches.” 

I  look  over  his  shoulder  at  some  of  the  lines 
he’s  crossed  out.  “What’s  this  you  have  here 
about  black  people  ‘rebelling  against  the 
system’?  Those  kids  shot  and  killed  that  boy 
over  a  radio.  .  .simple  as  that.  It’s  not  your 
place  to  interject  your  own  personal  feelings. 
I  realize  how  angry  and  impassioned  you 
were  in  getting  caught  up  in  that  riot  yester¬ 
day,  and  you  have  every  right  to  be,  but  I’ve 
asked  you  to  cover  the  Terence  case,  not  to 
get  it  confused  with  that  riot  you  were 
caught  up  in.  That’s  another  story.  Now  take 
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this  and  clean  it  up.” 

“Okay,”  I  say,  accepting  the  marked-up 
draft.  “Oh,  while  we’re  on  the  subject, 
Wally,  I  was  thinking. .  .1  want  to  write  some 
different  articles,  like  what  Jeff’s  doing.  I 
want  to,  maybe,  cover  some  sports,  or  any¬ 
thing  other  than  inner  city  crime  stories  all 
the  time.” 

Waldo  turns  his  head  and  exhales  heavily. 
“I’ll  keep  that  under  consideration,  Ray,  but 
you’re  the  best  man  I  have  for  the  local 
news.  Up  ‘til  now  your  articles  were  unbi¬ 
ased,  clear,  and  to  the  point.  I  want  you  to 
retype  this  article,  and  we’ll  discuss  new 
articles  some  other  time.” 

I  nod,  but  I  don’t  feel  right  about  the  way 
Wally  is  treating  me. 

I  return  to  my  desk  and  open  the  “TER¬ 
ENCE”  file  on  my  computer.  I  begin  editing 
the  text  on  screen.  As  I  do  this,  I  think  about 
Janet  and  the  words  that  left  her  plump,  sen¬ 
suous  lips:  “You  wouldn’t  know  a  white 
racist  if  he  kicked  you  in  the  ass.” 

*  *  * 

Later,  I’m  inside  my  comfortable  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  Fatigued  after  a  long 
day’s  work,  I’m  in  my  room,  lying  back 
comfortably  on  my  queen-size  bed.  I  call 
Janet. 

“Well,  I’m  surprised  to  hear  from  you 
again  so  soon,”  Janet  says. 

“How’re  you  doing?” 

“I’mall  right,”  she  sighs.  “How’s  work?” 

Amazed  by  her  timing,  I  let  go  of  a 
chuckle. 

“Did  I  say  something  funny?”  she  asks. 

“No,  not  really,”  I  reply.  “Listen,  did  you 
hear  about  the  riot  in  Harlem  yesterday?” 

“You  mean  about  several  cops  beating  up 
on  some  black  teenager  who  was  high 
which  started  the  whole  thing?  My  cousin 
is  a  Muslim,  remember?  She  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial  for  her  newspaper.” 

“No  kidding?”  I  say,  laughing.  “Well,  I’m 
glad  someone  has  something  to  say  about 
this.  I  was  there!” 

“Seriously?”  she  asks.  “What  were  you 
doing  in  Harlem?” 

“Covering  a  previous  story  about  a  drive- 
by  shooting,  before  I  stumbled  into  the  riot. 
I  wanted  to  report  my  views  on  black-on- 
black  crimes  based  on  the  riot  I  witnessed, 
but  my  editor  just  wants  me  to  stick  to  the 
facts  about  the  drive-by  shooting.” 

“The  facts  are  there  were  too  many 


white  cops  beating  on  that  boy,  and  now 
he’s  lying  in  the  hospital  with  broken  ribs 
and  a  fractured  skull.  His  head  won’t  be 
the  same  again.” 

“I  know  that.  Believe  me,  I  wanted  to 
report  what  happened  exactly  as  I  saw  it. 
But,  instead,  I  had  to  finish  writing  my 
story  about  the  goddam  drive-by  shooting 
and  pretend  I  wasn’t  in  the  middle  of  that 
riot.  It  was  horrible,  too,  Janet.  Those  cops 
were  beating  up  on  one  boy  first,  which 
incited  the  crowd,  then  everyone  went  bal¬ 
listic!  Even  women  and  children  were  get¬ 
ting  their  heads  split  open.” 

“Children,  Raymond?”  Janet  pauses. 

“The  cops  didn’t  care,  Janet.  As  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  it  was  open  season  on  any¬ 
thing  that  moved.  They  even  threw  tear 
gas!  I  wanted  to  cover  the  story,  but  my 
editor  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.” 

“Raymond,  why  did  you  call  me?”  Janet 
asks  seriously. 

“Well,  after  everything  that  happened,  I 
started  to  think  about  what  you  said  to  me 
on  our  date...  you  know,  that  I  wouldn’t 
know  a  racist  if  he...” 

“Kicked  you  in  the  ass?”  Janet  cackles 
loudly,  which  irritates  me  a  little.  “Sounds 
like  reality  has  done  just  that.  Your  editor 
censored  your  story,  and  now  you  are  start¬ 
ing  to  see  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  that 
true?” 

“Okay,  smarty-pants,  maybe  you’re  not 
entirely  wrong.  Maybe  my  editor  is  a  racist 


covering  up  news  about  police  brutality 
headed  by  white  cops.  All  I  know  is,  I’d  like 
to  report  the  truth,  even  if  I  have  to  quit 
working  for  the  Pulse  to  do  it.” 

“Wow,  Raymond,”  Janet  pauses.  “I  don’t 
know  what  to  say.  I  pretty  much  had  you  fig¬ 
ured  for  a  sell-out,  but  now  I’m  seeing  you 
differently.” 

“Does  that  mean  you’ll  see  me  tomorrow 
night?” 

Janet  chuckles.  “Only  if  you  let  me  pick 
out  the  restaurant  this  time.” 

*  *  * 

The  following  evening,  Janet  and  I  meet 
inside  a  relaxing  coffee  shop  packed  with 
the  usual  crowd,  including  aspiring  poets, 
novelists,  and  jazz  musicians — quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  from  being  in  a  loud  bar  among 
beer-swilling  reporters  and  cigar-chomping 
editors.  We  get  a  cozy  table  in  the  comer  and 
face  one  another  over  two  cappuccinos. 
Janet’s  beaded,  braided  hair  more  than  com¬ 
plements  her  luscious  brown  skin,  her  full 
red  lips  as  plump  as  a  ripe  strawberry.  She 
looks  even  prettier  now  than  she  did  in  high 
school — where  I  once  had  a  crush  on  her  and 
was  too  afraid  to  approach  her — long  before 
time  had  separated  our  paths,  changing  me 
into  an  overambitious  newspaper  reporter 
and  Janet  into  an  angry  black  woman. 

“I  thought  I  was  happy  enough  doing  what 
I  was  doing,”  I  tell  her.  “I  enjoy  being  a  jour- 
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nalist,  seeing  my  words  in  print,  and  having 
my  own  by-line.  But  like  I  told  my  editor,  I 
want  to  do  more  than  cover  the  same  old 
news  that  never  makes  the  front  page.” 

“Would  you  really  quit  your  newspaper  if 
you  didn’t  get  to  cover  the  stories  you’d 
like?”  Janet  asks. 

“I  said  I  would,  didn’t  I?” 

“Then  you  have  some  nerve  telling  me  I 
shouldn’t  have  quit  my  job  in  DC  just  to  not 
work  for  some  racist  who  didn’t  like  my 
comrows.” 

“I  see  your  point,  Janet,”  I  tell  her.  “What 
you  did  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  I  respect 
that.” 

“Thank  you,”  Janet  says,  smiling — finally. 

“So,  how  do  you  like  being  a  librarian 
assistant?”  I  ask  her. 

“It’s  more  my  speed,”  she  tells  me,  as  I 
notice  how  much  softer  her  voice  is  as  her 
smile  softens  her  face. 

Afterwards  as  we  hold  hands,  I  escort  Janet 
to  her  car.  The  lights  from  the  street  lamps 
give  radiance  to  her  brown,  creamy  face  as  I 
stand  before  her  now,  saying  goodbye. 

“Thanks  for  a  better  evening,”  she  says. 

“The  pleasure  was  all  mine,”  I  tell  her. 

Janet  leans  over  to  kiss  me  softly  on  the 
lips  before  she  slips  inside  her  red  sports 
coupe.  For  the  first  time  in  two  years  living 
alone  in  this  noisy,  crowded  city  of 
Manhattan,  I  feel  a  warmth  that  I’ve  longed 
for  and  have  long  forgotten. 

*  *  * 

“I  can’t  believe  you’re  still  seeing  that 
woman  after  everything  you’ve  told  me 
about  her,”  Jeff  says  to  me  the  following 
evening  at  our  usual  bar  stools,  both  of  us 
putting  away  a  few  beers. 

“Let’s  just  say  the  riot  in  Harlem  has 
helped  me  to  see  things  a  little  more  clearly,” 
I  say. 

“What  does  the  riot  have  to  do  with  any¬ 
thing?  Seems  to  me  you’re  just  using  that  as 
an  excuse  to  see  her  again  because  you’ve 
been  alone  too  long.” 

I  glare  at  Jeff.  “What  makes  you  think  you 
know  everything?  You  don’t  have  a  clue 
what  I’m  feeling  right  now.” 

“Okay,  so  you’re  a  little  pissed  with  Wally 
because  he  tore  your  story  to  shreds.  But 
you’re  a  good  writer,  Ray.  You’ve  written 
some  of  the  best  stories  the  Pulse  has  ever 
seen.” 

“Oh,  sure,  as  long  as  it’s  about  some  black 


teenagers  robbing  a  liquor  store  and  shoot¬ 
ing  a  clerk  in  the  process  or  some  black  boys 
gang-banging  some  girl  in  a  gymnasium, 
I’m  the  man.  But  when  three  white  cops 
wearing  helmets  and  gas  masks  are  beating 
the  shit  out  of  a  black  teenager,  leading  to 
one  of  the  worst  riots  Harlem  has  ever  seen, 
I  can’t  write  one  iota  about  it.” 


The  faded  red  brows  on  Jeff’s  pale  face 
knit,  his  icy-blue  eyes  scrutinizing  me.  “I 
can’t  believe  this  is  you  talking.  You  used  to 
love  putting  down  those  creeps  in  Harlem 
and  other  places.” 

“That’s  just  it,  Jeff.  Looking  back  on  it 
now,  I  was  so  interested  in  seeing  my  by¬ 
line,  I  didn’t  care  whom  or  what  I  was  writ¬ 
ing  about — ‘til  now.  Besides,  my  stories 
were  never  on  the  front  page  anyway.” 

“Have  you  told  Wally  about  this?” 

“Yeah,  but  he’s  not  budging.” 

“So,  what’re  you  gonna  do?” 

“Have  you  heard  of  ultimatums?”  I  said, 
putting  away  my  fourth  mug. 

*  *  * 

The  next  morning  I  knock  on  Wally’s 
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office  door. 

“Come  in,  it’s  open,”  he  answers. 

I  enter.  Wally  sits  rigidly  behind  his  large, 
oak  desk  which,  unlike  mine  or  Jeff’s,  isn’t 
blemished  with  scrap  paper,  dried  white-out 
or  ink  stains,  or  even  a  dirty  coffee  mug.  The 
long  sleeves  of  his  dress  shirts,  including  the 
white  one  he’s  wearing  now,  are  heavily 
creased.  To  me,  Wally  seems  more  like  a 
chief  petty  officer  of  the  Navy  than  he  does 
a  newspaper  editor;  he’s  the  antithesis  of 
Carl  Van  Rothkirk,  the  rumpled  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  SkyLine  newspaper. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  Raymond?”  Wally 
asks  me. 

“It’s  about  the  assignments  you’ve  been 
giving  me,  Wally.  I  think. . .” 

“Raymond,  I  thought  we’ve  already  dis¬ 
cussed  this,  and  I  told  you  I’ll  give  you  some 
new  assignments  when  I’m  good  and  ready.” 

“Yeah,  Wally,  you  did,  but  in  the  meantime, 
I  don’t  want  to  cover  any  more  of  the  same 
type  of  stories.” 

Wally  leans  forward,  clamping  his  hands 
on  top  of  his  desk  and  stares  at  me  intensely. 

“You’re  still  sore  about  the  riot,  aren’t  you? 
Well,  forget  about  it.  Put  it  out  of  your 
mind.” 

“Wally,  I  don’t  understand  why  you  keep 
giving  me  assignments  where  black  men  are 
doing  the  crimes,  but  not  one  where  they’re 
the  victims  of  police  brutality.” 

“You  know,  you  got  a  real  chip  on  your 
shoulder,  Ray.  I’m  an  editor,  you  and  Jeff  are 
both  reporters.  The  news  is  what’s  out  there. 
Jeff’s  the  best  at  covering  sports,  and  you’re 
the  best  at  covering  crimes  in  the  inner  city. 
You’re  tryin’  my  patience,  Ray.  .  .I’m  run- 
nin’  a  real  newspaper  here,  not  some  little 
Muslim  newsletter.  Have  I  made  myself 
clear?” 

“Yes,  Wally,  you  have,”  I  say. 

Upon  leaving  Wally’s  office,  I  turn  around 
and  say,  “Should  I  give  you  two-weeks 
notice  before  I  quit?” 


Kevin  Harris  lives 
in  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


Sure 

Should  I 
Could  I 
Borrow  you 
Just  for  the  afternoon 
To  sit  and  watch  the  flowers  bloom 
To  drink  sweet  wine  from  the  winery 
To  think  subtle  thoughts  of  you  and  me 
To  throw  your  body  to  the  ground 
To  breathe  quietly  as  to  make  no  sound 
To  get  exactly  what  I  need 
Should  I 
Could  I 

Yes,  why  please 

— Candace  Murphy 
Salem,  South  Carolina 


Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  the  Yuletide  for  Me 

Snow  castles  grow  like  palaces. 

Streams  are  frozen 

While  the  scent  of  pine 

And  Christmas  reflect  in  my  memory. 

The  evening  lights  like  the  morning  lights 
Of  the  aurora  borealis  dance  this  winter. 

Today,  I  wander  with  the  ghost  of  Christmas, 

And  breathe  the  frankincense  of  the  holiday. 

The  moon  coated  by  blue,  blue  winds. 

My  mind  is  surrounded  by  the  scenery 
Of  the  winter  celebration, 

And  the  winter  birds  sing. 

This  evening,  I  shall  go  to  the  elf 
Of  the  store  and  send  my  heart 
To  the  ladies. . . 

Spill  my  words  and  season  greetings. 

But  someday  soon,  I  shall  buy  my  boots. 

And  walk  the  miles  to  sleepy  town. 

The  whirlwinds  carry  the  snow  to  my  door 
While  I  prepare  an  ambience 
Of  delights:  The  Yuletide  tradition. 

The  moment  of  songs,  I  listen  to. 

The  carols  of  choirs  are  prevalent. 

Santa  Claus  and  Father  Christmas 
In  pursuit  of  happy  children. . . 

— -Jesus  Gutierrez 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 
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Wedding 

No  wiser,  we  watched 

the  fabric  of  her  life 

unravel  into  the  scraps 

that  she  had  shaped  and  sewed 

to  make  the  parti-colored  wedding  coat 

in  which  she  waved  good-bye, 

most  seemly  and  decent, 

a  successful  jeune  mariee. 

The  priest  chanted  ancient 
proscriptions  against  flight 
on  the  Sabbath 
and  in  the  deep  of  winter. 

We  waited,  a  tad  too  formal, 
our  welcome  already  outworn, 
and  murmured  about  her  connections 
with  the  elderly  calico  cat 
that  crossed  the  fitful  lawn. 

— Eileen  Hennessy 
New  York,  New  York 


My  Father’s  Cedar 

Now  I  fully  see  the  beauty  of  cedars, 
their  slim  economy  of  shape, 
subtle  hues  subdued  from  bronze  to  green, 
strength  that’s  undemanding  of  attention. 

My  father  grew  to  manhood  amid  cedars; 
sentinels  guarding  rural  roads  in  Tennessee, 
flowing  like  the  flocks  down  pasture  hills, 
pointing  up  to  heaven,  faithful  flames. 

My  father,  tall  and  spare  and  unassuming, 
brought  a  cedar  home  for  Christmas  only  once — 
only  once. 

We  three  and  Mother,  expecting  spruce’s  stylish  blue, 
turned  away — 

I  cringe  to  say  it  but  we  did,  we  turned  away. 

My  house  is  holy  with  cedar-scent 
each  Christmas  now, 
a  fragrance  faint  and  fresh 
that  moves  through  rooms  like  memories — 
blessed,  hurtful,  precious — of  my  father. 

—Joanne  Kennedy 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 


Modern  American  Haiku 


Downfall 


Writers  praise  autumn,  those  halcyon  days, 
really  it’s  wretched 
in  myriad  ways. 

Poets  mass-produce  lyrical  verses, 

I’m  muttering  untried,  but 
black-hearted  curses. 

Flowers  and  fields  they  regard  with  a  sigh 
bring  a  cough,  a  sneeze 
and  a  tear  to  my  eye. 

All  shades  of  crimson  urge  them  compose; 
the  scarlet  I  see  is 
the  end  of  my  nose. 

Leaves  drifting  down  always  seem  to  inspire. 
The  pollen  count’s  climbing, 
has  never  been  higher! 

Continue  your  poems — 
write,  rhyme  at  all  costs — 
just  give  me  assurance 
I’ll  live  till  it  frosts. 


— Jane  Maskel 
Kokomo,  Indiana 


Watercolors  of  barns  by  Laura  Ruben 


Tropisms  of  moths 

fly  through  old  magazines: 

Grandfather’s  thumbprints. 


— Sallie  Adams 
St.  Charles,  Missouri 


Acceptance 


Early  spring  frogs 

Peep  and  chirp,  burps  up  and  down, 

A  shrieky  calliope 

At  the  end  of  a  power-line  field. 

Over  my  head,  the  wires  buzz, 

My  daughter  chases  the  dog. 

For  one  half  hour. 

The  time  taken  to  leave  my  home 
And  wander  near  the  frogs, 

I  laugh  loudly. 

The  prairie  wind  lifts  my  hair, 

I  think  only  of  this  place. 

The  dandelions  beneath  the  metal  towers 
Ruffle  under  my  hand, 

Taken  for  granted 

Like  a  walk  without  a  cane. 

Next  time,  in  no  time, 

The  yellow  will  be  gray  lint, 

My  daughter  grown, 

Gone. 

Still,  a  field  of  weed-flowers 
Is  a  magic  carpet 
To  Baghdad, 

Buffalo  grass  and  charcoal  mud. 

And  I  ride  like  Aladdin 
To  the  land  of  noisy  frogs. 


— Laura  Wilson 
Libertyville,  Illinois 
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for  Janet  Jackson 


your  voice 
is  like  wind  bells 
swaying 
in  the  rhythms 
of  April  sky 

your  eyes 

are  quick  and  perceptive 
as  blackbirds 
defending  their  young 

in  a  world  of  sun 
and  high  green  needs 
your  smile 
is  a  patch 
of  sunlight 
between  two 
yellow-gold 
jonquils 


Grandfather  Upton 


I  can  hear  her  at  work  in  the  kitchen. 
She  takes  comfort  in  knowing 
her  way  around  a  recipe. 

Those  may  be  quiet  steps 

but  they’re  the  grin  on  my  face  too, 

the  pleasure  in  the  well-fed  stomach 

that  catches  up  to 

and  almost  passes  love  these  days. 

I  have  learned  to  appreciate  listening. 
Settled  in  my  rocking  chair, 

I  am  amazed  at  all  the  noises 
in  this  house. 

The  heat-pipes  rattle, 
the  foundations  creak, 
but  more  than  this 
I  can  hear  the  grass  grow, 
the  petunias  bloom. 

I  can  hear  the  seasons 
sigh  through  the  wood. 

And  I  can  hear  her  in  the  kitchen, 
clearly  as  all  the  times 
she  has  ever  moved 
or  been  perfectly  still. 

I  can  hear  her  like  noise. 

I  can  hear  her  like  memory. 


— Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Gary,  Indiana 


The  Lone  Prairie  Dismals 


No  sun  again  today. 

From  my  kitchen  window  what  a  cheerless  view: 
cornfields  rusty  from  late  autumn  rains 
shifty,  untrustworthy  fences 
a  scabrous  bam, 

weary  to  the  rafters  of  keeping  up  appearances, 
is  slowly  letting  go 

pastures  strangling  on  weeds 
snow  crusted  with  dirt  keeps  hanging  around, 
too  omery  to  melt 

sooty  trees  streak  the  grey  horizon 
plastic  wrap  sky  is  beginning  to  suffocate  me, 
clinging  tighter  and  tighter.  .  . 

I  haven’t  seen  a  soul  for  seven  days. 


— Jane  Maskel 
Kokomo,  Indiana 


—John  Grey 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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FROM 


THE 


BALCONY 


by 


Shirley  Jo  Moritz 


Promptly  at  7:30  that  April  morn¬ 
ing  in  1987,  I  was  on  my  way 
down  the  hall,  on  a  cart,  to 
surgery,  my  family  and  friends 
walking  with  me  as  far  as  they 
could  go.  Then,  Dad  touched  my  toes,  giving 
them  a  loving  squeeze.  It  was  something  he 
had  always  done  when  I  was  in  bed,  sick,  as 
a  child.  That  was  Dad’s  signal  to  me  that  he 
was  with  me.  I  never  had  to  look.  I  felt  so 
important  in  his  life,  just  as  I  felt  important 
in  the  life  of  my  husband,  Bob. 

But  now,  all  I  could  think  of  clearly  was 
the  tangled  mass  of  arteries  and  veins  that 
the  x-rays  had  revealed  in  the  left  side  of  my 
head — it  reminded  me  very  much  of  an  aer¬ 
ial  view  of  a  huge  city’s  looped  intersec¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  actually  the  size  of  a  small, 
innocent-looking  ball  of  yam!  After  today, 
the  life-threatening  malformation  between 


my  temple  and  the  top  of  my  head  might  not 
be  a  menace  at  all.  With  God’s  help  I  might 
recover  completely! 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Pillay,  the  neuro¬ 
surgeon.  In  an  attempt  to  repress  a  sudden 
fear,  I  called  out  to  him,  “Will  I  be  twenty 
pounds  lighter  and  have  dark  curly  hair  like 
yours  when  I  come  out  of  the  surgery?” 

Dr.  Pillay  smiled  as  I  glided  into  the 
surgery  theater.  He  said,  “I  can’t  promise 
anything.” 

Immediately  I  quipped,  “Okay,  if  I  can’t  at 
least  have  the  curly  hair,  I  don’t  want  the 
surgery.”  As  if  I  had  a  choice  now!  I  thought 
to  myself.  But  I  wanted  the  last  rebelling 
word  as  I  went  under.  I  knew  that  my  life 
was  in  God’s  hands. 

My  neurosurgeon  had  estimated  an  eight- 
hour  operation,  but  it  actually  stretched  into 
twelve  and  a  half  hours.  Afterwards,  with  the 


use  of  carefully  monitored  anesthetics,  my 
anesthesiologist  induced  in  me  a  deep  stable 
sleep,  which  lasted  four  days.  His  intention 
was  to  prevent  my  brain  from  functioning 
for  at  least  seventy-two  hours — until  the 
healing  process  was  underway  and  the  initial 
pain  had  begun  to  subside. 

On  awakening,  my  very  first  thoughts 
were:  Oh,  the  pain!  The  pain  in  my  head.  I 
can’t  open  my  eyes.  My  head  hurts  so  bad. 
These  stabbing  pangs  are  awful.  I  can’t 
move  my  arms.  What’s  happened?  I’m 
wrapped  up  like  a  mummy.  Oh,  Lord,  this  is 
awful!  What  have  they  done  to  me?  Where 
am  I?  I  can’t  escape  from  this  agony.  My 
head  feels  like  a  pressure  cooker.  The  pain 
wants  out.  Any  minute  my  head  will 
explode.  I  can’t  stand  it!  I  can’t  stop  the 
tears.  But  I  hate  to  cry.  It’s  getting  worse!  I 
don’t  want  to  cry.  I  have  to  get  away  from 
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this  pain. 

I  hear  Bob.  He’s  talking  in  my  right  ear, 
“Don’t  leave  me!  I  need  you.  Don’t  leave 
me!  Please  stay!”  But  my  husband  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  asking  of  me! 

I  was  so  confused  that  I  thought  he  must  be 
purposely  hiding  from  me.  He’s  so  stubborn! 
He  had  always  argued  that  he  would  die 
first.  And  now,  I  want  to  leave  him  to  face 
life  alone.  I  feel  guilty.  I  want  him  to  hold 
my  hand  and  love  me  enough  to  release  me. 
He  won’t!  I  knew  he  wouldn’t  help  me.  He 
never  does!  How  selfish!  I  just  can’t  be  his 
whole  world  any  more!  It’s  too  painful! 

But  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  was  the  one 
guilty  of  selfishness.  I  just  knew  it! 

But  there’s  almost  no  time  to  make 
amends.  I  have  to  get  away — now!  I’ve 
never  felt  such  intense  pain  in  my  life!  Oh, 
dear  God,  I  beg  You  to  release  me  from  this 
torment.  But  I  hear  my  husband  calling  me 
back.  What  am  I  to  do?  I’m  so  confused. 
But,  damn,  my  husband  doesn’t  understand. 
I  have  to  get  away,  now!  Please  let  me  go! 

They’re  open!  My  eyes  are  open.  I’m  in  a 
strange  bed.  It  doesn’t  look  like  a  hospital 
bed.  And  what’s  that  between  the  bars  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed?  A  black  spinning  hole!  It’s 
getting  bigger  and  bigger!  It’s  not  far  from 
the  bed.  God  has  made  an  escape  for  me — 
an  easy  way  out.  I  have  to  get  the  bed  and 
myself  into  that  hole  now!  I  just  know  that 
the  tremendous  pain  will  soon  be  gone  for¬ 
ever. 

But  suddenly,  I  was  afraid  I  was  wrong. 
And  for  a  moment,  I  was  again  confused. 
Finally,  to  my  absolute  horror,  I  realized  that 
I  could  not  desert  Bob.  He  needed  me.  He 
said  so  himself.  Still,  selfishly  I  persisted  in 
wishing  for  death — immediately! 

I  can  move  my  head!  Maybe  I  can  rock  the 
bed  into  that  hole.  I  don’t  care  how  much  it 
hurts.  I’ll  use  every  muscle  in  my  body.  I’ll 
propel  the  bed  into  that  black  spinning  fun¬ 
nel.  Good!  The  hole  is  getting  larger.  Thank 
God!  I  can  feel  the  Lord’s  caring  for  me.  But 
my  head  is  still  throbbing. 

The  hole  is  getting  ready  to  swallow  the 
bed!  A  couple  more  good  pushes  should  do 
it.  But  what’s  happening?  Have  I  pushed  too 
hard?  Where  am  I?  I  seem  to  be  behind  a 


huge,  wide-open  pair  of  eyes.  I’m  INSIDE  a 
pair  of  eyes — but  whose?  I’m  going  up.  I’m 
rising  like  a  helium  balloon  up  into  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room.  Now  I’m  stopping.  But 
why?  No,  I’m  not  stopping  completely.  I’m 
only  pausing  at  the  ceiling.  I  can’t  believe 
how  big  these  eyelashes  are!  That’s  odd!  I 


Dusk 


All  afternoon 
I  drank  the  wine 
drank  it  from  her  image. 

She  puts  her  stockings  on. 
Having  caught  my  eye, 
she  smiles, 

and  glances  at  her  watch. 

In  terrible  silence 
we  look  at  each  other. 

She  says  nothing 
and  I  understand  it  all. 

Oh,  it  ended  long  ago. 

Through  the  window 
dusk  looks  in, 
steals  the  light. 

Left  is  only 
the  endless  night. 

—Abraham  Linik 
Needham,  Massachusetts 


can’t  even  see  my  nose.  Where  is  the  rest  of 
me?  Oh,  no,  I’m  only  a  gray  misty  form 
somewhere  underneath  these  eyes.  Where 
am  I  going  now?  I  don’t  care.  I  feel  so  good. 
It’s  incredible.  I’m  as  high  as  a  theater  bal¬ 
cony.  It’s  so  peaceful  up  here!  So  wonderful! 

But  who’s  that  down  below?  What’s  going 


on?  The  woman  in  the  bed  has  a  white  hat  on 
her  head.  No,  it’s  a  bandage!  What’s  that 
man  doing?  That’s  Bob!  So,  he  wasn’t  hid¬ 
ing  after  all.  He’s  talking  to  the  woman.  Oh, 
dear,  she  looks  like  me!  I  have  to  watch 
them.  I’m  so  far  above  them  that  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  hear  them.  She  certainly  is  struggling. 

Oh,  I  know  that  little  nurse.  She’s  so  busy. 
I  can  even  hear  what  she’s  saying.  Bob’s 
ignoring  her  sharp  movements.  She  seems  to 
be  so  irritated  with  him!  She  keeps  saying, 
“Leave  her  alone.  She’s  doing  just  fine.”  All 
those  people  down  there  sure  do  have  their 
problems.  I’m  so  glad  I’m  safe  up  here.  I  feel 
so  good. 

Now  they’re  talking  louder.  The  woman’s 
crying  even  sounds  like  mine!  How  can  that 
be?  I’m  up  here.  I  can’t  believe  that  Bob  is 
half-kneeling  and  begging  for  her  attention. 
Now  he’s  extending  his  arms  out  toward  the 
bed.  He  won’t  give  up!  “Don’t  leave  me!  I 
need  you.  Please  stay!”  I  feel  sudden  jeal¬ 
ousy.  Bob  has  always  said  he  loves  me\ 

Nobody’s  listening  to  him.  The  woman 
keeps  rocking  the  bed.  I  don’t  want  to  listen 
to  her.  She  doesn’t  seem  to  want  to  live.  She 
wants  to  die!  She  wants  Bob  to  let  her  go! 
She  sounds  so  angry  at  Bob.  Poor  Bob.  I 
love  him  so.  My  heart  aches  for  him. 

Suddenly,  I  feel  a  tug.  Instantly,  I  feel 
myself  descending.  Before  I  can  ask  myself 
what  has  happened,  or  where  I  am,  I’m  look¬ 
ing  up  from  the  bed.  Oh,  no!  My  head  is 
again  throbbing!  There  goes  the  hole  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  It’s  shrinking  so  fast!  No! 
No!  The  bed  is  slowing  down.  Please,  no!  I 
keep  begging  as  the  spinning  hole  disap¬ 
pears!  I  want  to  go  with  it.  It’s  too  late!  I’m 
so  exhausted  and  so  angry.  Bob  has  won. 


Shirley  Jo  Moritz  lives 
in  Merrillville,  Indiana. 
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heartbeat 

I  am 

of  the  desert, 

I  belong 
to  the  ancient 
shifting  dune, 
to  the  track 
of  the  tumbleweed, 
to  the  crimson 
of  sunrise 

over  the  timelessness 
of  sand 

I  am 

of  the  rainforest, 
the  brooding 
underworld 
of  spider  and  orchid 
and  bee-tree, 
the  soft,  slow, 
green  echo 
of  morning 
dissolving 
to  the  blackness 
of  still  water 

I  am 

of  the  zocalo — 
the  place 
of  the  fountains 
and  the  balloon  boy, 
and  the  coming  in 
of  night, 
the  place 

and  the  promenade 
of  the  pigeons, 
and  the  great 
dark  swing 

of  the  old  cathedral  bell, 
and  the  whisper 
of  man 
waiting 

in  the  mountains 
to  strike 
clean  and  hard 
at  the  temples 
of  the  powerful 


revolution 

still  pulses 

under  the  cross 

of  the  ammunition  belt, 

in  the  heartbeat 

of  the  warrior, 

in  the  sacred  depth 

of  the  root 

of  the  maize 

searching  for  earth 

of  its  own 

— Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Gary,  Indiana 


for  Rigoberta  Menchu 

swept  away 
in  the  wind 
your  father, 
your  mother, 
your  brother 

this  is  the  silence 
of  agony, 
of  bodies 
turning 
in  the  wind, 
in  the  flames 

but  out  of  this  silence 
has  come  a  speaking — 
firm  and  resolved — 
made  of  moments 
of  sun, 

made  of  words’ 
pure  morning  gold, 
made  of  soul’s  revolution, 
without  bullets, 
without  burning 

you  are 
true  daughter 
of  towers  of  bell 
and  of  peace 

— Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Gary,  Indiana 
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Dona 

(In  memory  of  writer 
Dona  Lu  Goldman 
1928-1997) 

Whisper  of  gentility 
Softly  speaking 
Softly  penning 
Lyric  epitaphs 
To  dandelions, 

To  Olde  World  ruins. 
Keeping  time  with 
Yesteryear’s  rhythms. 

Butterfly  wit, 

Cocooned  in  sensitivity. 

Her  impressions, 

Mirth  to  mysticism. 

Imprint  our  hearts 
Gently,  so  gently. 

As  the  delicate  doe 
Tracks  the  new-fallen  snow. 

— -Judith  Lee  Birch 
Merrillville,  Indiana 


Teacher 

(for  Charles  Tinkham) 

Earth  tones  of  terra  cotta 
color  your  circle  grown  large, 
large  enough  for  hundreds 
to  stand  within  its  circumference, 
at  first  close  to  your  center, 
then  fanning  out,  but  always 
within  range  of  your  approving  nod, 
your  generous  eyes  illuminating  us 
as  we  broaden  our  scope. 

I  have  stepped  within  your  circle, 
knelt  to  the  soft  clay, 
pressed  my  fingers  into  it, 
begun  to  probe  its  infinite  depth, 
followed  with  my  eyes  the  light 
that  shines  upon  it, 
felt  its  warmth. 

— Sandra  Goldsmith 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Lee  Bielawski 


REMEMBER  IRINA  MAHITOV 


by  Steve  Slavin 


Back  in  the  mid-1960s  the  Lower 
Eastside  was  a  pretty  friendly 
place.  Where  I  lived,  just  off 
Delancey  Street,  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  hippies,  blacks, 
and  old  Jews  in  a  sea  of  Puerto  Ricans.  The 
Winston  Theater  played  three  movies — at 
least  one  of  which  was  a  western.  The  Puerto 
Ricans  loved  westerns,  and  always  laughed 
when  the  tenderfoot  would  try  to  mount  a 
horse  and  fall  off. 

Except  at  the  movies,  there  was  almost  no 
air  conditioning.  So,  on  spring  and  summer 
nights  people  used  to  drag  out  their  kitchen 
chairs,  and  sit  in  front  of  their  tenements, 


drinking  beer,  bull-shitting,  and  listening  to 
the  ball  game.  Sometimes  on  a  weekend 
afternoon,  a  caravan  of  cars  would  make  its 
way  through  the  neighborhood,  horns  blar¬ 
ing,  to  announce  that  another  couple  had  just 
gotten  married.  Or,  had  been  forced  to  get 
married.  Whatever. 

It  was  a  friendly  place.  Bodegas  and  abo- 
gados  in  every  block,  and  always  a  guy  sell¬ 
ing  ices.  My  friend,  Schwartz,  insisted  that 
the  filthy  towel  the  guy  used  to  cover  the  ice 
block  gave  the  ices  flavor.  Day  or  night, 
there  were  always  people  out  on  the  street. 
There  were  plenty  of  burglaries,  but  almost 
no  one  ever  got  mugged. 


One  day  I  was  coming  up  the  subway  stairs 
and  saw  this  woman  struggling  with  a  huge 
suitcase.  She  was  going  to  this  guy’s  place 
on  Norfork  Street,  so  I  offered  to  carry  her 
suitcase.  Who  knows,  maybe  I’d  get  lucky. 

She  was  a  political  organizer  and  knew  this 
guy  from  California.  I  can’t  remember  if 
they  were  anarchists,  Spartacists,  yippies,  or 
diggers.  The  diggers,  by  the  way,  ran  a  free 
store,  and  would  just  give  things  away. 
When  we  got  up  to  the  apartment,  which 
happened  to  be  a  fifth  floor  walk-up,  there 
were  six  or  eight  mattresses  on  the  floor — 
kind  of  your  standard  crash  pad.  A  few  peo¬ 
ple  were  just  hanging  out,  smoking,  and 
maybe  just  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
Albert  Solomonow  was  their  leader;  it  was 
his  apartment. 

One  of  the  women  there  was  Irina,  but  I 
didn’t  find  that  out  till  years  later.  I  do 
remember  that  Albert  was  mad  at  her 
because  she  owed  him  rent  money.  I  mean, 
how  much  could  it  have  been — an  eighth 
share  in  a  sixty-dollar-a-month  apartment?  It 
was  getting  to  be  a  pretty  bad  scene,  so  I 
split. 

What’s  kind  of  funny  is  that  even  though  I 
lived  down  on  the  other  end  of  Norfolk 
Street,  I  never  ran  into  any  of  those  people 
again.  Except  Irina.  It  turns  out  that  she 
knew  Schwartz,  who  was  trying  to  figure  out 
if  he  wanted  to  go  out  with  her.  He  asked  his 
shrink,  Sergio  Rothstein,  what  he  should  do. 
“I  don’t  see  anyone  falling  out  of  your  clos¬ 
et,  Schwartz.” 

So  he  asked  her  out.  But  she  said,  why 
spoil  a  perfectly  good  friendship?  Irina  had 
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been  in  a  soft-porn  flick,  Lust  Weekend, 
which  ended  as  a  naked  couple  waded  into 
the  ocean  and  drowned  themselves.  And  that 
may  have  been  the  best  part. 

Schwartz  was  friendly  with  some  guys 
who  called  themselves  “The  League  for 
Lousy  Lovers,”  all  of  whom  were  so 
depressed  that  they  couldn’t  even  get  them¬ 
selves  laid  in  the  late-1960s.  Their  meeting 
place  was  an  apartment  furnished  only  with 
some  couches  with  broken  legs.  If  you  sat 
down,  you’d  fall  asleep  in  seconds. 

The  high  point  of  the  League’s  meetings 
was  when  the  members  were  addressed  by 
Valarie  Salonis,  the  woman  who  shot  Andy 
Warhol.  She  was  the  president  of  SCUM,  the 
Society  for  Cutting  Up  Men.  She  told  them 
that  they  were  a  bunch  of  losers.  Marshall, 
their  leader,  said  that  they  could  not  agree 
more. 

Irina,  who  had  long  since  left  the  Albert 
Solomonow  apartment,  ended  up  staying 
with  Marshall  for  a  week  or  so.  When 
Schwartz  went  to  visit,  the  place  was  dark 
and  Marshall  and  Irina  were  lying  on  couch¬ 
es  across  the  room  from  each  other. 
Schwartz  sunk  down  into  another  legless 
couch  and  the  three  of  them  spent  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  asleep. 

One  day  Marshall  told  Irina  that  he  was 
thinking  about  getting  a  phone.  “Who  would 
call  you?”  she  asked.  So  he  never  got  one 
put  in. 

Irina  was  25  when  she  died.  They  found 
her  in  her  room  at  the  Evangeline  Residence 


for  Women,  on  West  13th  Street  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  She  had  washed  down  a  bottle  of  sleep¬ 
ing  pills  with  a  fifth  of  Scotch. 

Irina  never  made  it  as  an  actress  and  she 
and  Schwartz  never  made  it  with  each  other. 
But  who  knows — maybe  in  another  life. 

He  had  a  death  notice  printed  on  the  theater 
page  of  the  Village  Voice :  “Irina  Mahitov, 
1945  -  1970,  actress.” 

Irina  would  have  enjoyed  reading  that.  But 
she  would  have  enjoyed  the  rest  of  this  story 
even  more.  She  told  me  that  Albert 
Solomonow  kept  all  her  stuff  until  she  paid 
him  the  rent  she  owed  him — even  though  he 
had  told  her  that  she  could  stay  there  for 
free.  “He  was  just  this  horny  little  guy,”  she 
told  me. 


ell,  it  turns  out  that  years 
later  and  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  it  all  caught  up  with 
Albert  Solomonow.  He  had 
gone  to  a  party  somewhere 


in  Ohio  and  met  a  woman  who  seemed  pret¬ 
ty  hot  to  trot.  They  drove  up  to  a  really  iso¬ 
lated  spot  a  million  miles  from  nowhere. 
This  woman  could  really  pick  her  spots.  So, 
they  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  to  the 
edge  of  a  cliff.  Way  off  in  the  distance,  they 
could  barely  make  out  the  lights  of  the  city. 
The  woman  said  to  him,  “I’ll  be  right  back. 
I  just  need  to  get  something  in  the  car.” 

When  he  heard  the  engine  start  up,  Albert 
knew  right  away  that  he  was  definitely  not 
going  to  get  laid  that  night.  He  went  running 
up  to  the  car  just  as  it  started  to  pull  away. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  he  screamed.  “Did  I  do 
something  wrong?” 

As  she  pulled  away,  she  rolled  down  the 
window.  “Remember  Irina  Mahitov.” 


Steve  Slavin  lives 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Expatriate 


The  old  man  hooked  his  cane  on  the  high  counter 
and  waited  while  the  Hypo-Bank  teller 
studied  his  US  Government  check  and  then 
clacked  away  at  a  gray  keyboard.  Machine-gunned 
numbers  lined  up  on  a  screen  to  display 
how  much  the  old  man  was  worth  this  month 
in  German  marks  at  today’s  rate. 


king  fish 


er 


Outside,  the  old  man  met  the  Metzger  from  whom 
he  usually  purchased  his  pairs  of  white  sausages 
from  time  to  time.  He  decided  to  tell  the  Bavarian 
one  of  his  late  wife’s  favorite  Chicago  jokes. 

Maybe  the  reference  to  Lincoln  Park  confused  the 
Bavarian,  but  he  smiled  anyway  and  told  the  old  man 
that  that  was  a  good  one.  Hilde  used  to  laugh  hard. 

Back  home,  he  took  his  little  medical  lexicon 
from  the  sill  with  the  dusty  African  violets  lopping 
in  a  long  row  and  proceeded  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  visit  to  Dr.  Siebert:  a  talk-list  of  symptoms 
in  German  and  another  of  possible  doctor  responses. 

He  hated  nodding  to  diagnoses  like  he  understood  when 
he  obviously  didn’t.  Already  he  felt  much  better. 


At  Odds  with  Fear 


Whatever  I  fear 
Whatever  I  dread 
So  fed  by  my  mind 
Hungry  for  action 
Filling  a  void  for  sensation 

An  adrenalin-fed  monster 
That  can  only  live 
If  I  nurture  it 


In  Munich,  some  elements  had  a  funny  way  of  looking 
like  homeland  to  him,  and  yet  not  quite  so, 
like  eating  McDonald’s  under  another  sky, 
like  reading  Windy  City  news  in  the  International  Trib, 
like  hearing  American  literature  in  Easy  English  on  VO  A. 
Even  letters  from  home  sang  songs  of  love,  but 
somehow  the  melody  came  from  another  room. 


I  must  ignore 

Its  growling  and  pleading 

Let  it  starve  to  death 

But  can  love 

So  fickle  in  nature 

Be  such  a  steady  companion? 


Evenings,  looking  over  a  coffee-table  candle,  he  watched 
Die  Tagesschau  on  German  TV.  “News  and  a  snooze,”  he 
and  Hilde  called  it.  His  hand  snuck  to  the  side  to 
touch  the  cold  plastic  place  next  to  him.  He  rested 
his  eyes,  but  he  still  heard  Matthau  and  Lemon  quarreling 
in  dubbed  German  about  house  cleaning.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
looked  around,  closed  them  again.  It  was  only  1530  in  Chicago. 

— Gordon  Stamper,  Jr. 

Highland,  Indiana 


And  perhaps  it  feeds  me 
Thus  I  have  debased  my  caretaker 
Which  pulls  me  from  written  silence 
To  printed  sound  again. 


— E.  D.  Paul 
Sauerlach,  Germany 
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Canyon 

Tiers  of  sandstone  castles 
rising  hundreds  of  feet 
form  centuries  of  privacy, 
fortified  against  my  need 
for  a  story  behind 
the  implacable  facade, 
the  paneless  windows. 
Meringues  of  snow 
melt  into  summer, 
water  cascading, 
rushing  winter  secrets 
down  the  river. 

— Sandra  Goldsmith 
Chicago,  Illinois 


There’s  a  Moment 

When  your  voice  pinches  into  a 
whisper 

and  your  eyes  harden  into  a 
glaze 

and  you  lock  the  door  to  our 
bedroom, 

I  slump  in  the  hallway  and  wait, 
listening 

until  the  stab  of  your  almost  silent 
sobs 

sends  me  helpless  into  our 
backyard 

to  gaze  beyond  the  rusty  swing-set, 
empty 

now,  and  there’s  a  moment  when  I 
almost 

remember  the  way  you  were 
before. 


Joan  Secretes  Herself  Inside  the  Flames 

(Joan  of  Arc  1412-1431) 

God’s  voice  is  rarely  helpful 
unless  it’s  heard  by  all  people. . . 
instead  of  zeroed  within  that  place 
beside  your  memory  where  your  heart 
whispers  and  whispers  chilling  prayers. 

The  battles  were  not  the  point, 

or  the  peasantry. .  . 

or  your  affair  with  acclaim; 

all  the  accomplishments  were  only  guidance 

toward  the  lesson  of  the  pyre. 

And  here  inside  the  flames  the  voice 

of  God  explains  your  final  chore. . . 

you  are  an  illustration 

of  fire  and  chilling  courage, 

you  are  an  indictment  of  a  race 

who  would  think  to  bum  its  benefactors, 

a  race  so  befuddled,  a  maiden 

must  bear  these  resplendent  pains 

and  at  the  last  moments  of  her  life, 

there  inside  the  agony, 

she  must  stretch  her  hands  forward 

to  forgive  the  people  who  continue  to  destroy 

the  very  pinnacle  of  their  own  selves. 

Now  they  must  walk  your  metaphor 
far  into  some  future  generation 
who  will  at  last  understand 

the  acute  levers  between  mercy  and  civilization. . . 
until  then  you  bum  secretly, 
but  allure  us  all. 


— Ward  Kelley 
Bartlett,  Illinois 


— Gene  Fehler 
Seneca,  South  Carolina 
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HAMMY 


Lewis  Hamilton  Lubbs  is  a  big  fat 
slob.  For  hours  he  sit  on  his  stool 
at  Jay  Gold’s  bar,  Orange  Island, 
West  Indies,  his  top  cheeks  suck¬ 
ing  up  bowl  after  bowl  of  cheese 
puffs,  his  bottom  cheeks  sucking  up  seat 
cushion  like  suppository.  Which  is  what 
Lewis  Hamilton  Lubbs  need  bad  bad. 

“Rum  punch  with  Appleton,”  Hammy 
order. 

For  three  years  Hammy  been  ordering  de 
self-same  drink,  and  every  time  he  point  out 
how  he  drink  only  de  best  rum,  de  freshest 
ingredients.  Hammy  only  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
and  poop  de  best.  Just  ask  him,  he  will  be 
glad  to  philosophize  all  rass  day  about  de 
best.  “What  the  hell,  Jessie,  my  boy,  I  can 
afford  it,  so  why  not?  What’s  it  for,  anyway? 
There  are  no  luggage  racks  on  hearses.  Har! 
Har!  It  always  pays  to  buy  the  best,  Jessie, 
my  best  dude  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Har! 
Har!” 

Har  har  me  skinny  rasta  butt.  “It  kind  of 
early  for  de  hard  stuff,  eh,  Hammy,  me 
largest  dude  on  de  face  of  de  earth?” 

“Not  after  what  I’ve  been  through,” 
Hammy  whine,  flicking  dandruff  off  his  ear. 
“Not  too  much  grenadine,  there,  Jess.  Jigger- 
and-a-half  of  rum.  Two  shakes  of  nutmeg.” 

Lewis  Hamilton  Lubbs  assume  anyone  not 
white,  Christian  and  a  golfer  won’t  remem¬ 
ber  how  he  like  his  drink  from  one  day  to  de 
next,  unchanged  over  three  long  years. 
“Stock  market  down?”  I  ask,  holding  up  the 
bottle  of  Appleton  Estate  to  prove  I’m  not 
poisoning  his  gene  pool  with  de  cheap  stuff. 

Hammy  stick  out  his  lower  lip  and  wince 
like  he  farting.  “If  only  everything  was  as 
easy  as  making  money.” 

“Were  as  easy.” 

“Huh?” 

“Were.  ‘If  only  everything  were  as  easy  as 
making  money.’  For  a  statement  of  wish 
contrary  to  fact,  you  mus’  use  de  subjunctive 
mood.  Watch  your  grammar,  man.” 

“Mood?  I’m  in  a  bad  mood.” 

“Okay,  Hambone,  I  can  see  de  world  got 
you  down.” 

“Yeah,  the  Third  World.  What  the  hell  is  it 
with  these  monkeys?  Don’t  they  know  that 
to  compete  in  today’s  global  economy,  they 


By  Rastaman  Jessup 

(as  told  to  his  favorite  customer,  Gary  Buslik) 


have  to  conform  to  accepted  standards  of 
reliability?  Do  they  want  to  rise  above 
squalor,  or  don’t  they?” 

“Can  I  ask  you  an  honest  question,  Ham?” 
“If  not  you,  Jess,  who?” 

“You  me  brudda.  Now,  have  you  ever 
taken  de  time  to  notice,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
de  monkeys?  Do  it  ever  occur  to  you  I  might 
drag  your  fat  batty  out  in  de  street  and  pound 
you  to  a  mound  of  quavering  doo-doo?” 

Now  let  me  point  out  something  immodest 
here.  If  you  happen  to  know  de  Rastaman, 
you  know  de  ladies  go  for  him  big.  Just  last 
night,  a  moon-faced  little  anarchist  from 
New  York,  Tarra  Tittlebaum,  practically 
smother  Rastaman  to  death  with  love  and 
world  peace.  It  ain’t  because  Rastaman  one 
of  dem  weepy,  sensitive  males  you  want  to 
bite  on  de  nose.  No.  It  because  Rastaman  got 
muscles.  Not  overly-ripply  ones,  mind  you; 
but  hard,  ganja-fed  ones,  ready  to  spring  into 
action  whenever  de  spirit  move  me.  And  if 
Rastaman  wasn’t  a  model  of  restraint  and 
bonhomie,  de  spirit  would  have  removed 
Lewis  Hamilton  Lubbs ’s  tonsils  by  way  of 
his  backside. 

ut  de  thing  is,  you  can’t  insult 
Hammy.  There  are  enough 
futile  exertions  in  life  as  it  is, 
and  nothing  would  be  more 
futile  than  to  thump  de  ol’ 
Hambone.  He  just  wouldn’t  get  de  point. 
Tomorrow  he’d  be  right  back  on  this  self¬ 
same  stool,  insulting  away — believing  me, 
Jay,  and  himself  all  tee  up  at  de  same  coun¬ 
try  club.  To  prove  my  point,  here  is  what  he 
say  next: 

“Oh,  hell,  Jess,  you  should  be  honored  that 
I  consider  you  a  good  enough  friend  to  talk 
like  that.  I  don’t  consider  you  one  of  them  at 
all.” 

See? 

“Okay,  Hammy,  what  under  your  thick  skin 
today?  What  island  inconvenience  got  you 
on  de  short  slide  to  derangement?” 

“Not  what,  who.  Orvis,  that’s  who.” 

“Orvis  a  fine  mechanic,  Ham.” 

“Yeah,  well,  what  the  hell  good  is  having  a 
560  SEL  if  it’s  laid  up  in  his  goddamn  yard 
for  the  rest  of  my  youth?” 

I  go  to  serve  another  customer — a  tan  and 


leggy  morsel  with  comrows  and  big  white 
teeth  and  greasy  lips — flashing  her  de 
famous  Rastaman  smile.  Two  sets  of  big 
white  chompers  flashing  each  other  like  two 
ships  in  de  night.  Dot  dash.  Dot  dot  dash 
dash. 

Hammy,  meanwhile,  roll  his  empty  glass 
down  the  counter  between  me  and  the  object 
of  me  affection,  Miss  Semaphore.  “Fix  me 
up,”  he  order.  Hammy  can’t  stand  it  when 
someone  not  paying  him  enough  attention.  I 
grin  at  de  lady.  Dash  dash  dot  dash  dot. 

“Hammy,”  I  say,  making  him  another 
drink,  “have  you  ever  noticed  how  narrow 
de  roads  are  on  Orange?” 

“Appleton,  there,  Jess.” 

“How,  when  you  driving  your  swollen 
Mercedes,  everyone  else  has  to  pull  off  de 
rass  road  to  let  you  by?  How  you  got  to  drive 
all  de  way  around  de  rass  island  just  to  turn 
around?” 

“Your  point  being?” 

“Maybe  you’d  be  better  off  with  a  smaller 
car,  that’s  all.  I’m  not  talking  Mini-Moke;  I 
know  that  would  be  a  tight  fit.  But  how 
about  a  nice  Toyota?  There’s  no  place  on  dis 
whole  island  you  can  go  over  thirty  miles  an 
hour  anyhow.” 

“Har!  Har!  Toyota!” 

“Okay,  jus’  wanted  to  cheer  you  up.” 

“I  do  feel  better.  Say,  Jess,  you’d  do  me 
pretty  much  any  favor,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Why  would  you  think  otherwise,  Ham?” 

“Talk  to  that  good-for-nothing  baboon,  will 
you?  Get  him  off  his  big  red  butt.  For  weeks 
it’s  been  one  excuse  after  another.  First,  he 
was  waiting  for  a  part,  then  the  hurricane, 
then  he  had  to  fix  the  clinic  generator.  He’s 
been  fixing  that  goddamn  generator  for  two 
weeks  now.  I’m  sick  of  it!” 

“That  hospital  generator  is  temperamental, 
Hambone.  Orvis  about  de  only  guy  on 
Orange  who  can  fix  it.” 

“What  the  hell  am  I,  chopped  liver?  I  know 
that  part’s  been  sitting  in  his  house  for 
weeks.  I  know  it  because  I  damn  well  got  it 
here!  Does  anyone  think  I  can  run  the  largest 
offshore  shipping  company  on  Orange,  and 
not  get  any  part  like  thatV’  Lewis  Hamilton 
Lubbs  snapped  his  stubby  fingers,  but  no 
sound  come  out. 
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“You  too  tense.  Hammy.  You  got  to  ease  up 
a  bit.” 

“That’s  the  problem  with  these  jerkwater 
islands:  everyone  would  love  me  to  ease  up, 
so  I  wouldn’t  make  them  look  so  bad!  Two 
shakes  of  nutmeg,  Jess.  I’m  telling  you,  if 
that  monkey  doesn’t  fix  my  car  this  week, 
I’ll  damn  well  see  to  it  that  he  never  gets 
another  car  part  for  the  rest  of  his  life!” 

Dot  dot  dash  dot  dash  dash  dot  dot. 

“Who’s  the  babe?”  Hammy  asks.  “I  can  see 
my  reflection  in  her  face  from  here.” 

“You  notice  I  make  this  drink  in  a  plastic 
cup,  Ham?  Now  what  do  you  suppose  that 
tell  you?” 

“How  do  you  know  it’s  not  me  she’s  inter¬ 
ested  in?” 

Pause. 

“Okay,  okay.  I’ll  take  a  walk.  But  only  if 
you  promise  to  lean  on  Orvis.  Find  out  what 
the  hell  is  taking  so  long.  Remember  what  I 
said  about  his  getting  parts  ever  again.  This 
time  he  pushed  me  too  far.” 

Hammy  ooze  off  de  stool.  “There’s  five 
crisp  hundreds  in  it  for  you  if  you  get  me  my 
car  this  week.  Hundreds  as  in  U.S.  ” 

“Just  donate  it  to  de  clinic.” 

“Clinic!  Har!  Har!” 


*  *  * 


At  lunch-time  I  went  to  see  Orvis.  Orvis 
never  read  a  manual  his  whole  life,  but 
there’s  no  doubt  he  a  certain  kind  of  genius. 
Orvis  open  his  auto  repair  shop  right  next  to 
where  a  ghaut  drain  into  the  sea — the  stinki¬ 
est,  dirtiest,  most  God-awfully  disgusting 
spot  on  de  whole  island.  Orvis ’s  yard  is 
filled  with  rotting  fish  head  and  rotting  fish 
guts  and  rotting  fruit  rinds  and  many  uniden¬ 
tifiable  rotting  items.  At  all  hours,  his  prop¬ 
erty  is  being  picked  over  and  pooped  on  by 
sea  gulls  and  mongrels  and  noisy  pussers  in 
heat.  Swill  run  close  enough  past  Orvis ’s 
porch  to  close  up  throat  and  send  away 
friend  and  customer  wheezing  for  mercy. 

Well,  it  was  a  cheap  location,  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  still  Orvis ’s  friends  thought 
he  went  overboard  in  stupidness  when  he 
decided  that  this  is  where  he  would  open  his 
repair  business.  I  myself,  de  Rastaman, 
appealed  to  Orvis ’s  mooma  to  talk  and,  if 
required,  thump  some  sense  into  her  son. 
“You  know  Orvis,”  she  say,  a  river  of  mango 
juice  disappearing  between  her  frighteningly 
big  boobies.  “Me  baby  de  stubbomest  boy 
on  de  earth,  and  den  some.  De  more  you  tell 


him  don’t,  de  more  he  do.  But  he  always 
have  his  reasons,  even  if  he  refuse  to  tell  you 
what  dey  is.” 

“Reasons?  What  reasons?  This  is  nothin’ 
but  foolishness.” 

“De  more  you  tell  him  dat,  de  less  he 
gonna  say.  Don’t  you  worry,  Jess,  Orvis  usu¬ 
ally  got  something  up  his  sleeve.” 

ell,  since  I  never  known 
Orvis  to  wear  anything 
remotely  resembling  a 
shirt,  de  metaphor  stretched 
not  only  de  limits  of  reality, 
but  de  limits  of  good  descriptive  language  as 
well.  But,  hey,  Orvis ’s  mooma  never  miss 
church  while  raising  eleven  decent  children, 
so  you  got  to  cut  her  a  bit  of  slack  in  de  cre¬ 
ative  imagery  department.  And,  as  it  turn 
out,  she  was  right  anyhow. 

See,  de  reason  that  ol’  ghaut  is  there  in  de 
first  place  is  that  is  where  everything  on  de 
island  flow  downward  which  doesn’t  have 
the  power  to  climb  upward.  You  place  a  fish 
eye  at  any  point  on  Orange  Island,  and  soon¬ 
er  or  later  it  going  to  roll  past  Orvis ’s  porch. 
It  might  take  a  thousand  years,  but  sooner  or 
later  while  changing  de  spark  plugs  on  your 
Daihatsu  ol’  Orvis  going  to  glance  down 
between  his  knees  and  see  your  piscine  eye¬ 
ball  trickling  to  sea. 

Now,  suppose  that  Daihatsu  happen  to 
dead  anywhere  on  Orange.  Name  a  spot,  it 
don’t  matter.  Won’t  start?  No  volunteers  to 
push?  All  you  friends  suddenly  remember 
dey  got  something  urgent  to  do,  like  washing 
their  dominoes?  Forgot  that  your  kid  use 
your  battery  cables  to  tie  up  goat?  It  still 
don’t  matter.  All  you  got  to  do  is  release 
parking  brake,  turn  up  de  Marley  tape,  sit 
back  and  enjoy  de  ride.  Because  as  sure  as 
Jah  create  man  in  order  to  appreciate  weed, 


so  sooner  or  later  you  going  to  glide  past 
Orvis ’s  Repares  Wile  You  Wate.  (In  fairness, 
Orvis  never  say  to  wait  there.  And,  of 
course,  he  don’t  claim  exactly  how  long  you 
going  to  wait,  either.) 

When  I  tap  Orvis’s  Air  Jordans  sticking  out 
of  a  Mini-Moke,  he  shake  his  foot  like  a  cow 
tail  flicking  fly. 

“Mooma  coming  to  give  you  a  thump,”  I 
say,  just  like  when  we’re  kids. 

Must  have  fired  one  of  Orvis’s  neurons, 
‘cause  he  jump  up,  whacking  his  head  on  car 
hood. 

“Didn’t  mean  to  frighten  you,”  I  apologize. 
“You  wasn’t  moving.  I  thought  you  over¬ 
come  with  fumes.” 

Orvis  rub  his  skull.  “Mooma  here?”  he  ask, 
looking  around  hard,  his  pupils  big  as  oil 
puddles. 

“Take  a  breath  of  fresh  air,”  I  advise.  “You 
look  like  you  about  to  go  into  a  coma.” 

“Jessie,  dat  you?” 

I  point  him  upwind.  In  a  minute,  he  more 
or  less  screw  his  eyeballs  back  into  place. 
Fresh  air  was  Orvis’s  equivalent  of  a  coffee 
break.  We  sit  down  on  a  big  rock. 

“What’s  happenin’,  man?”  Orvis  say  when 
he  sure  it  really  was  me,  and  not  some  duppy 
come  to  steal  his  Nikes. 

“Hammy  Lubbs  wants  his  car  back  while 
he  still  got  strength  to  lift  himself  out  of 
bathtub,”  I  reply.  “He  think  you  pushing  the 
limit  on  this  ‘Repair  While  You  Wait’  thing.” 

“Hammy’s  your  friend,”  Orvis  say,  testing 
the  waters. 

“Not  exactly,  Orv.  But  we  do  need 
Hamilton  Offshore  Merchants.  It  isn’t  quite 
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the  same  thing  as  friendship,  but  it’ll  do.  He 
threatening  to  hold  back  all  car  parts  for  the 
rest  of  eternity.” 

Orvis  scratch  his  nose.  “Oh.” 

saw  Hammy’s  humongous  560  SEL, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  red  dust, 
ignobly  straddling  the  ghaut,  as  if 
about  to  take  a  giant  poop.  “I  never 
realize  just  how  big  that  machine  is 
until  this  moment,”  I  say. 

“Powerful.” 

“Hammy  says  he  got  de  part  in  for  you 
some  time  ago.” 

Orvis  looked  down  guiltily.  “Been  busy 
with  de  clinic  generator,  Jess.  She  gettin’ 
old.” 

“Well  now,  Orv,  I  won’t  mince  words. 
Hammy  put  us  in  a  bad  spot.  See,  he  know 
de  Rastaman  got  reputation  for  getting 
things  done  in  Orange.  By  now  half  de 
island  know  he  offered  me  five  hundred  U.S. 
to  get  his  Mercedes  back  for  him  this  week.” 
“Five  hundred?”  Orvis,  startled,  repeated. 
“You  see  me  dilemma?  That  ain’t  exactly 
dignity-insulting  money.  Nobody  in  his  right 
mind  would  believe  Rastaman  turn  that  offer 
down — certainly  no  one  who  knows  me.  But 
if  I  don’t  deliver,  me  reputation  gonna  take 
one  on  de  snoot.” 

With  his  forearm,  Orvis  wiped  the  sweat 
off  his  face.  “Five  hundred  U.S.,”  he  repeat¬ 
ed. 

“On  de  other  hand,  everyone  knows  you 
don’t  like  being  told  what  to  do.  Everyone 
knows  you  more  stubborn  than  Yarrow’s  ol’ 
donkey.  Some  feller  make  no  more  than  an 
earnest  suggestion,  and  you  think  he  de 
White  Witch  of  Rosehall  come  to  tie  you  to 
a  sandbox  tree  and  cut  off  you  foot.  You 
won’t  even  take  your  own  friends’  advice, 
‘cause  you  afraid  people  gonna  think  you  a 
zombie,  or  some  weird  shit  like  dat.” 

“It  pure,  pure  dilemma.” 

“We  stuck  right  on  de  horns,  Orv.  But  for¬ 
tunately  Rastaman  got  one  of  his  world- 
famous  ideas.  How  much  you  think  you 
gonna  charge  him  for  de  repair?” 

Orvis  pursed  his  lips.  “A  couple  hundred, 
E.C.” 

“That’s  it?” 

“I  can’t  cheat  de  man,  Jess.” 

I  rub  me  chin.  “Let’s  see.  He  gives  me  five 
hundred  U.S.  and  you  a  couple  hundred  E.C. 
Not  enough  to  replace  that  clinic  generator, 
is  it?” 

Orvis  looked  up.  “What  you  gettin’  at, 
Jess?” 


“See,  I  thought  between  you  and  me,  we 
could  use  his  money  to  donate  a  new  gener¬ 
ator  to  de  clinic.  Then  it  wouldn’t  matter 
what  he  say  about  you,  people  would  know 
you  did  it  for  de  good  of  de  sick  and  infirm. 
No  zombie  would  do  that.” 

Orvis  squinted.  It  might  have  been  the 
beginnings  of  a  thought.  Or,  it  might  have 
been  a  gas  bubble. 

“But  I  guess  it  don’t  matter  now,”  I  go  on. 
“I’m  sure  it  would  cost  a  lot  more  than  six  or 
seven  hundred  U.S.  to  replace  the  generator. 
Even  a  used  one.  Well,  what  ain’t  meant  to 
be  ain’t  meant  to  be.” 

I  got  up  from  de  rock.  “Look,  Orv,  me  rep¬ 
utation  ain’t  worth  any  more  than  yours,  fo’ 
true.  Keep  the  rass  car  for  a  couple  more 
weeks.  It’ll  serve  Hammy’s  fat  backside 
right.” 

Me  and  Orvis  touched  knuckles.  Since  we 
were  kids  I  always  liked  Orvis  best.  People 
always  thumping  Orvis  due  to  his  unnatural 
stubbornness.  If  he  think  you  telling  him 
what  to  do,  he  will  do  the  opposite,  just  for 
spite.  He  will  dig  in  his  heels  and  refuse  to 
budge.  The  more  you  thump,  the  less  he 
move.  Orvis ’s  cranium  get  so  calcified  with 
thumping,  it  inevitable  that  thoughts  find  it 
hard  to  move  around.  So  that  even  as  a 
grown  man,  it  take  an  idea  a  few  times 
around  the  West  Indies  on  a  slow  mail  boat 
to  return  to  Repares  Wile  You  Wate  and 
deliver  de  letter  to  Orvis ’s  brain.  But  as  sure 
as  your  rass  fish  eye  sooner  or  later  gonna 
roll  between  Orvis ’s  ankles,  so  an  idea  will 
eventually  trickle  up  his  medulla  oblongata. 

As  long  as  he  don’t  think  you  telling  him 
what  to  do. 

*  *  * 

A  month  later  we  sitting  on  de 
clinic  lawn,  enjoying  fine  bar¬ 
becue  chicken  and  pina 
coladas,  while  our  exquisite 
head  nurse,  Miss  Arobica 
Honeyplum,  stroll  from  table  to  table  to 
make  sure  all  guests  are  happy — pausing  a 
little  longer  and  bending  over  a  bit  lower  at 
Rastaman’s  table,  thank  you  very  much. 

After  dinner,  Nurse  Honeyplum  stand  up 
behind  de  main  table  to  address  her  guests. 
“Honored  friends,”  she  say,  her  pearls  glow¬ 
ing  in  de  light  from  bare  bulbs  strung 
between  palm  trees,  “we  are  here  this 
evening  to  honor  a  gentleman  whose  chari¬ 
table  nature  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  power  even  during  long 


electrical  shortages.  .  .” 

Applause. 

“.  .  .You  all  know  how  many  times  our  old 
generator  broke  down,  leaving  us  in  the 
dark,  or  without  ceiling  fans  to  cool  our  poor 
suffering  patients.  .  .” 

Applause. 

“. .  .Well,  of  course,  that  old  machinery  did 
the  best  it  could  after  so  many  faithful  years, 
and  Orvis  surely  kept  it  alive  longer  than 
anyone  thought  it  possible.  .  .” 

Applause. 

“.  .  .But  it  was  getting  worse  and  worse, 
with  no  prospect  whatsoever  of  providing 
reliable  backup  power.  Things  were  looking 
dim  in  more  ways  than  one.  . .” 

Hearty  laugh. 

“.  .  .But  now,  thanks  to  our  kind  benefac¬ 
tor,  the  Orange  Clinic  has  a  new  and  power¬ 
ful  generator.  .  .and  a  reliable  one,  I  can  say 
with  assurance.  . .” 

Applause. 

“. .  .And  so,  without  further  ado,  let  me  call 
up  the  gentleman  who  has  made  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  well-being  of  our  ailing  and 
afflicted.  .  .a  man  without  whose  generosity 
we  would  still  be  in  the  dark,  but  are  now  in 
the  light.  .  .” 

Laugh 

“.  .  .Mr.  Lewis  Hamilton  Lubbs.” 

Gigantic  clapping.  Even  Orvis  applaud, 
standing  up  with  the  others,  his  shirt  white 
as  Rastaman  smile. 

Nurse  Honeyplum  give  Hambone  a  robust 
handshake.  Hammy  go  for  de  love  squeeze, 
but  Nurse  Honeyplum  shove  a  brass  plaque 
between  her  bosom  and  Hammy’s.  “On 
behalf  of  myself,  our  patients,  and  all  citi¬ 
zens  of  Orange,  we  thank  you  immensely  for 
your  unselfish,  generous  gift  of  a  new  gen¬ 
erator.” 

Applause,  applause,  applause.  Fo’  true,  j 
there  was  them  among  de  guests  who  clap 
with  a  smattering  of  skepticism,  but  that  just 
go  to  show  how  some  people  so  cynical  they 
never  will  believe  a  man  can  change  from  a 
fat,  bigoted  boor  into  a  fat,  big-hearted  phil¬ 
anthropist.  Shame  on  dem.  For  as  sure  as 
they  tonsils  tittering,  here  come  Hammy, 
light  bulbs  glinting  off  his  plaque,  moths 
bouncing  off  his  face,  about  to  say  a  few  > 
words. 

“Ahem.”  Big  wetness  under  Hammy’s 
armpits.  He  wobbling  a  little,  too.  It  never 
occur  to  me  before  that  de  Hamster  might  be 
shy  about  public  speaking.  Maybe  that’s 
why  he  drink  so  many  rum  punches  all 
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night.  He  clear  his  pudgy  throat  again. 
“Ahem.  I,  uh,  um,  er . . .  One  time  the  power 
went  out  right  in  the  middle  of  blending  a 
drink,  and  I  had  to  squeeze  my  own  orange 
by  hand!  So  then  I  got  to  thinking:  this  must 
be  hell  on  the  terminally  ill.” 

Hammy  shift  from  one  leg  to  de  other, 
holding  his  plaque,  gazing  out  stupefied  at 
de  banquet  guests.  People  waiting  for  him  to 
go  on,  but  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  he  finished. 
Hammy  just  seem  mystified  by  de  whole 
thing.  De  guests  start  fidgeting,  wondering  if 
he  going  to  say  something  else,  pass  out,  or 
wee  wee  in  his  drawers. 

That’s  when  de  good  Lord  intervene,  as  He 
always  do.  De  rass  lights  go  out.  Right  in  de 
middle  of  Hammy’s  big  moment,  de  light 
bulbs  flicker  and  quit.  In  a  moment,  de  only 
evidence  of  de  Hammeister  is  his  silhouette 
blocking  out  Ursa  Major  and  Orion. 

Out  of  habit,  de  guests  gasp  and  groan  at 
this  untimely  inconvenience  (although, 
secretly,  they  no  doubt  relieved  they  don’t 
have  to  witness  Hammy’s  wee  wee).  Then, 
in  a  moment,  here  come  de  powerful  sound 
of  de  clinic’s  new  eight-cylinder,  super- 
duper  generator  coughing  to  life,  humming 
like  Michael  Jordan  in  de  shower,  resurrect¬ 
ing  de  strings  of  light  bulbs  brighter  than 
ever! 

Applause,  applause,  applause,  applause! 
Gigantic,  hollering,  whooping  claps  for  de 
mighty  Hambone! 

Hammy,  meanwhile,  still  standing  with  his 
plaque,  looking  perplexed,  cock  his  ear  to  de 
sound  of  new  generator  humming  over  hill 
and  dale.  Squinting,  he  seem  for  an  instant  to 
recognize  something.  But  then,  right  in  the 
middle  of  his  wondering,  here  come  Nurse 
Honeyplum’s  juicy  lips,  giving  Hammy’s 
cheek  a  succulent  smack.  De  guests  roar 
with  joy.  Divine  intervention  at  its  best! 
Hammy  again  go  for  Miss  Honeyplum’s 
bosom,  but,  putting  too  much  momentum 
into  his  lurch,  he  twirl,  tumble,  and  fall  flat 
on  his  bloated  face. 

A  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

De  last  of  us  didn’t  leave  de  party  until 
almost  eleven.  Jay  is  driving  Hammy’s 
Mercedes  560  SEL,  all  polished  and  spiffy, 
with  me  in  de  passenger  seat  and  de  guest  of 
honor  reclining  in  de  back.  You  could  see  de 
whole  universe  reflected  off  de  Mercedes’s 
wide  hood.  I  must  say  it  was  great  how  other 
cars  drive  off  de  road  and  down  ditches  to  let 
us  pass.  I  could  get  into  it. 

“I  think  my  speech  went  pretty  well,  don’t 


you  guys?” 

“Smooth,”  Jay  assure  him. 

“You  a  hell  of  a  speaker,  Ham.” 

“Leave  them  wanting  more,  that’s  my 
motto.” 

“You  could  feel  de  tension.” 

“I  can’t  get  over  how  much  money  that 
son-of-a-bitch  socked  away,”  Hammy  say 
from  de  bowels  of  his  double-stitched  pip¬ 
ing. 

“Who?”  I  ask. 

“Orvis,  who  do  you  think?  Can  you  imag¬ 
ine  how  much  dough  that  monkey  must  have 


in  memory  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales 

you  are  like 
a  prayer 

of  summer  roses 
gathered  in  radiant  bouquet 
in  the  hands 
of  a  delicate  child 

you  are  like 
a  hillside 

of  gleaming  marigolds 
climbing  toward 
the  setting  sun 

and  now  you’ve  turned  away 

from  us 

to  take  a  path 

through  meadows 

of  splendid  asphodel 

to  rest  forever 

in  the  garden 

and  the  caring 

of  the  Lord 

— Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Gary,  Indiana 


to  donate  a  generator  to  the  clinic  in  my 
name?  Jesus  H.  Christ,  he  must  have  been 
ripping  us  all  off  for  years!” 

Rastaman  turn  around,  squinting  into  de 
maw  of  rich  Corinthian  leather.  “Hammy, 
why  you  calling  Orvis  a  monkey  now,  man? 
Didn’t  he  just  do  something  nice  for  you  to 
show  how  sorry  he  is  to  take  so  long  with  de 
car?  With  no  gain  to  himself?  And  with  com¬ 
plete  anonymity,  so  there  can  never  be  a 


question  of  your  sharing  any  glory?” 

“With  no  gain  to  himself!  Har!  Har!  Don’t 
be  so  naive,  Jess!  Orvis  isn’t  as  stupid  as  he 
looks.  He  knows  where  his  bread  is  but¬ 
tered.” 

“You  out  of  order,  man.” 

Hammy  knock  on  his  plaque.  “For  the  price 
of  a  cheap  piece  of  plywood  and  brass,  he 
thinks  I’ll  never  again  hold  up  any  of  his 
damn  parts.  Does  he  really  think  I’m  that 
easy?  Does  he  really  think  he  can  outsmart 
me?” 

No  reply. 

“No  goddamn  way,”  Hammy  grumble. 
“We’ll  see  who’s  going  to  outsmart  who.” 

Nobody  says  anything  for  a  minute,  until 
de  Mercedes  begin  her  steep  climb  up  Puffer 
Hill. 

“Goose  it,  Jay,”  Hammy  command. 

“What  for?” 

“Go  on.  Doesn’t  it  seem  kind  of  sluggish?” 

“Seems  fine  to  me,  Ham.” 

“What  do  you  think,  Jess?  Doesn’t  it  seem 
kind  of  sluggish?” 

“Seem  fine  here,  Ham.” 

“She  seems  to  strain  with  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  on,  too,”  Hammy  observe  as  the 
Mercedes  whine  up  de  hill. 

“Seems  normal  to  me,”  Jay  reassure  him. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  working  too  hard? 
Seems  like  it  hasn’t  been  the  same  since  I  got 
it  back.” 

“Seems  perfectly  the  same  to  me.  Ham. 
Did  you  check  under  the  hood?” 

“Nah.  What  the  hell  would  I  look  for,  any¬ 
how?  I’m  a  thinker,  not  a  goddamn  grease 
monkey.  But  I  swear  to  God,  since  I  got  it 
back  it  sounds  like  a  frigging  Mini-Moke.” 

Rastaman  find  a  CD,  shoving  it  into  dash¬ 
board. 

Danke  schon, 

My  darlin  ’,  danke  schon.  .  . 

Oh  goodie,  Wayne  Newton.  Next  to  de 
Wailers,  Rastaman’s  favorite.  I  turn  up  de 
volume  so  Hammy  can’t  bother  himself  with 
rass  engine  sounds. 

Bei  mir  bist  du  schon, 

Please  let  me  explain, 

Bei  mir  bist  du  schon 
means  that  you  ’re  grand.  .  . 

Would  seem  a  shame  to  ruin  Lewis 
Hamilton  Lubbs’s  special  night. 

Gary  Buslik  lives  in 
Mundelein,  Illinois. 
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Swimmer 
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Martha  at  a  Rave 

my  best  friend 
Martha 

wears  her  favorite  dog  collar, 

made  of  stained  glass  and  leather. 

it  reflects 

and  refracts, 

slamming  slivers 

of  silver 

and  color 

into  the  dark. 

she  folds  her  sleeve 
showing  the  newest  tattoo 
still  ink  smelling  and  scabby. 

her  pale  face  is  striking  in  the  shadows 
twists  of  hair  dangle  at  her  cheek 

and  I  think  of  a  thousand  twisting  acrobats — 
somehow  suspended 
and  broken-necked: 
desperate  performers  caught 
and  fastened 
to  ends  of  their 

trapeze-lives. 

tonight’s  warehouse  is  heatless, 
we  dance  in  shivers 
over  a  planky  floor 
that  rolls  beneath  us 
until  the  shore 
becomes 
sea. 


I  don’t  know 
about  this  deep  terror 
I  feel,  like  a  swimmer 
too  far  out,  surrounded 
by  water,  and  the  water 
waiting  to  kill. 

Because  here  I  am, 
sitting  with  you, 
love  and  coffee 
both  gone  cold. 

Nearby,  sirens  black 
out  the  peace,  turn 
off  the  lights 
on  a  calm  summer  night. 

I  wonder  about  things. 

Can  I  drown 
where  there  is  no  water, 
and  how  far  would  I  have 
to  go  to  find  people 
who  have  forgotten  how 
to  cry,  to  find  places 
where  the  faces  of  deception 
have  no  features,  where 
there’s  no  such  word 
as  good-bye. 

— Francine  Witte 
New  York,  New  York 


Dans  Mon  Coeur 


The  strength  in  your  arms,  your  hands,  secures 
me  like  the  bluffs  from  our  writhing  Mississippi. 
Your  eyes  waken  me  from  familiarity  and  my 
red  veil  of  haughtiness  and  pride  lifts 
and  is  useless. 

I  leam  faith  from  the  pressure 

of  the  pads  on  your  fingers  into  my  back, 

private  inflections  in  your  voice. 

I  leam  faith  through  you  with  no  reluctance. 


—Marianne  Broyles 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


— Brian  Fronckowiak 
Fredonai,  New  York 
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The  Mouse  in  the  Swimming  Pool 


Learning  Where  to  Look 


When  Sister  spoke  of  God 
or  Jesus,  she  raised 
her  eyes  toward  the  ceiling, 
peering  through  the  wood 
to  see  heaven. 

When  Sister  told 
our  class  Oliver  Somers 
had  died,  I  looked  up 
on  the  way  home 
trying  to  glimpse 
his  ten-year-old  body 
rising. 


When  the  swimming  pool  was  new,  I  sat  early  one  morning  listening  to  the  humming 
pump,  and  I  saw  at  the  far,  deep  end  a  dark  dot  moving  very  fast,  back  and  forth; 
two  feet  right,  two  feet  left,  faster  and  faster,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  mouse.  I  went  out 
and  picked  up  the  aluminum  pole  with  the  green-mesh  skimmer  on  the  end  and  traipsed 
along  the  concrete  toward  the  deep  end.  The  mouse  saw  me  coming  -  Martin,  the 
Mouse-Eating  Monster.  It  buzzed  through  the  water  to  the  blue  wall  under  the 
diving  board  and  made  tiny  blurs  with  its  paws  scratching  against  the  plastic,watching 
me  over  its  left  shoulder  as  I  drew  closer,  as  my  fangs  dripped  and  my  huge  eyes 
burned,  as  my  gigantic  molars  ached  to  crush  tender  mouseflesh.  And  when  I  got  very 
close,  the  mouse  dived.  It  dived  deep,  deep,  at  least  a  foot  deep,  trailing  floppy  silver 
bags  of  air.  It  strained  and  clawed  for  just  one  more  millimeter  of  depth,  glancing  up 
now  and  then  at  my  enormous,  distorted  alien  form  leaning  over  it.  The  skimmer  rose 
under  the  diving  mouse,  and  mouse  and  skimmer  burst  out  of  the  water,  and  for  a 
second,  the  dripping  mouse  clung  to  the  mesh,  staring  at  me  along  the  pole,  and  I 
swung  it  out  over  the  water,  over  the  sidewalk,  over  the  grass — did  any  mouse  ever 
have  such  a  ride?  It  hit  the  ground  running  and  sank  into  the  grass  as  though  the 
grass  were  water.  “Aquamouse,”  I  said,  “you  make  me  almost  proud  to  be  a  mammal — 
I  who  have  been  the  death  of  many  mice.” 


Poets  always  look  down 
to  see  heaven  in  a 
wildflower,  the  Lord 
in  a  blade  of  grass, 
heavenly  hurt  in  a 
certain  slant  of  light, 
a  world  charged  with 
the  grandeur  of  God, 
the  dearest  freshness 
deep  down  things. 

We  both  failed.  Sister 
searched  daily,  intently 
for  signs  of  God,  heaven, 
always  looking  up. 

We  had  a  different  fix 
on  where  to  look, 
how  to  focus.  Good  maps 
we  only  used  now  and  then. 


— Robert  Christin 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


— Prose  poem  by 
Martin  Kirby 
Augusta,  Georgia 
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Weightless  As  Shavings 

The  old  man’s  hands  had  spared  severity. 

Time  fell  weightless  as  shavings  on  his  knee. 

He  carved  a  little  bird  out  of  stove  wood, 

Fit  it  for  storybooks  as  best  he  could. 

Imagination  made  that  sparrow  soar, 

Though  vision  from  his  neighborhood  was  poor. 

He  saw  it  paint  its  picture  on  a  cloud 

And  clapped  his  hands  to  see  a  thing  so  proud. 

He  knew  old  bones  would  never  make  the  air, 

Yet  by  his  proxy  he  was  always  there 
Imperfect  but  certifiably, 

All  that  a  stove-wood  bird  could  ever  be. 

— Sandra  Fowler 

West  Columbia,  West  Virginia 


Untitled 


tree  root  exposed  .  .  . 

weathered  and  worn  through  the  red  clay  . .  . 
dark  veins  on  the  back 
of  an  old  man’s  hand 


— Raymond  Zdonek 
Lake  Station,  Indiana 


The  Flickering  Hotel 


Perhaps  a  light  or  two 
bums  in  the  old  building. 

The  ceiling  leaks  because 
the  old  woman  has  hired 
the  cheapest  roofers  around, 
mustiness  and  creaks  making 
a  requiem  of  complaints. 

Winds  whirl  through  chambers 
like  unleashed  dogs  while 
one  unseen  guest  floats 
up  and  down  the  stairs, 
at  least  she  says  so. 

Tarnished  silver  graces 
dusty  cloth  while  goblets 
fill  with  dying  flies, 
upstairs  bed  sheets  yellow 
in  perfectly  frozen  rooms. 

Her  son  stops  by  now  and  then 
checking  to  see  when  he  can 
subdivide  the  four  acres 
into  sixteen  new  houses 
to  support  his  gambling  urge. 

The  old  woman  feeds  the  last 
few  sticks  of  wood  to  the  stove. 


— Ray  Greenblatt 
Paoli,  Pennsylvania 
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Not  the  Stuff  of  Music 


Augmented  Third 


My  father’s  father: 

Pale,  bearded  schneider, 

Stitched  inside  the  fabric 
Of  the  Pale, 

Whose  ID  testified 
His  nationality  was  Jew. 

Throttling  his  rage 
At  hate  so  codified 
He  flung  his  rags  of  fiddle  music 
At  the  Rostov  night 
As  though  the  tear-soaked 
Howlings  of  his  bow 
Could  somehow  reach 
Jehovah’s  waiting  ear. 

I’m  Max’s  father’s  father, 

Not  even  Jewish  by  my  reckoning, 

Yet  hurling  language  at  the  page 
To  warn,  harangue, 

Expose  what’s  rotten  in  the  body  politic, 
As  though  like  mustard  plasters 
Words  can  draw 
The  sickness  out  of  souls 
Or  cure  this  century’s  disease. 

No  different  from  the  fiddler 
I  am  fearful,  shrill, 

My  paragraphs  incessant 
As  they  bay  at  the  moon, 

Except  I  have  no  hope  like  his 
That  any  one  of  them 
Will  conjure  up  a  tune 
To  catch  Jehovah’s  ear. 


— Earl  Coleman 
Montville,  New  Jersey 


Enough  song!  We  have  heard  enough 
Of  this  woman’s  grief  and  this  man’s  love. 

Enough  of  the  minstrel’s  foolish  fallacy 
That  song  itself  transmutes  all  misery 
Into  another,  higher  form  of  beauty. 

Sing  nothing!  What  has  happened  here 
Is  not  the  stuff  of  music  and  mock  tears. 

This  man  has  died;  this  woman  sleeps  alone, 

And  all  the  singing  men  have  ever  done 
Will  never  ease  the  aching  in  her  bones. 

Instruments  down,  let  silence  keep  the  tune. 

If  another  speaks,  then  that  one  speaks  too  soon. 

Let  the  earth  turn  this  much-cherished  flesh  to  dust. 
Let  time  ease  grief  and  heal  this  wounded  trust. 
When  that  is  done,  then  sing,  if  sing  you  must. 

— David  Kablack 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Facing  the  Last  Loneliness 

One  by  one  the  puffballs  of  optimistic  aging 

burst  and  float  away 

and  we  become  our  only  company, 

overstaying  our  welcome, 

glancing  furtively  between  the  sincere  phrases 

at  the  placid  clock  on  the  mantle, 

all  through  the  evening’s  repertoire,  our  better  selves 

too  tired  of  the  postures  forced  upon  our  bones, 

Atlases  in  the  Libyan  deserts  of  sagging  flesh, 
trying  to  reach  out  to  others. 

How  can  we  put  the  world  down  of  our  own  making? 

It  is  coarse  and  monstrous, 

oppressing  us  with  gravity,  asteroidal  threats 

spun  out  of  an  eccentric  orbit  with  every  tottery  smile. 

In  the  end  the  deep  sea  and  forked  acacias, 

the  little  paths  behind  the  house 

curved  past  the  gate  and  park  bench  fail  us. 

The  cats  sleep  too  long  to  be  of  any  use. 

We  forbear  to  tell  our  friends  about 
the  pain  under  the  intercostal  rib 

and  offer  a  jigsaw  puzzle  to  lay  out  instead,  of  medium  cut. 
There’s  always  God,  the  one 
they  told  us  was  within  ourselves. 

And  after  the  last  piece  is  fitted  into  place, 
we  pour  the  lemon-scented  tea. 

— Askold  Skalsky 
Frederick,  Maryland 
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Retiree 


My  license  has  lapsed 
&  I  am  turning  in 
at  the  Foothills  Motel 
with  my  suitcase,  gin  & 
the  blonde  cheerleader 
on  87  channels.  I  have 
no  plans  further 
than  her  long  braids 
whipping  my  belly  hairs. 

I’m  the  last  swamp, 
the  one  that  never  sold. 

I’m  the  fat  tabby  frozen 
in  the  headlights, 
your  roadside  attraction 
Quacky-Wacky 
Duck  Vaudeville 
closed  down.  I’m  out 
of  any  promises  that  held 
me  firm,  held  the  firm  to  me. 

Maybe  my  father,  the  silent 
success,  wanted  grandchildren 
skipping  around  his  van, 
at  least  till  he  pulled  out 
in  the  morning,  or  maybe 
the  worst — he  wanted  me 
to  succeed,  succeed  him 
by  being  happy  wherever 
I  managed  to  lose  myself. 


— Richard  Pearse 
New  York,  New  York 


OLD  MOWAMBI’S  TRIUMPH 


by  Frank  Scozzari 


Mowambi  was  breathing  hard, 
panting  like  a  wild  animal,  his 
black,  leathery  face  wincing 
in  the  hot  African  sun.  He  had 
been  hit  cleanly  through  the 
side,  the  wound  causing  a  great  numbness  in 
his  abdomen.  His  left  leg  lay  limp  like  a 
dead  thing,  the  life  in  it  taken  by  the  bullet, 
but  the  maumivu — the  pain  that  it  made, 
wasn’t  bad.  Except  when  he  tried  to  move  or 
when  he  breathed  too  deeply.  He  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  his  breathing,  breathing  short  and  fast, 
short  and  fast,  never  too  deep. 

Mr.  Rick,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dead.  He 
lay,  face-up,  on  the  rocks  ten  feet  below 
Mowambi,  in  the  spot  he  had  been  hit.  The 
tsetse  flies  had  already  gathered  around  his 
eyes,  scavenging  on  the  moisture  there. 
Together  they  had  made  a  gallant  rush  up 
!  the  dry  wash,  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
packs,  laboring  like  horses,  dodging  bullets 
that  ricocheted  and  wheezed  past  them.  They 
had  been  close  to  the  top,  very  close,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  stone  gulch 
to  where  it  steepened  abruptly,  almost  into  a 
cliff.  Then,  Bam!  Bam!  Two  shots  and  they 
were  down — dropped  like  two  gazelles  on 
the  Serengeti. 

Mowambi  lay  now,  his  back  propped 
against  a  stone,  trying  desperately  to  hold  in 
the  blood  which  oozed  from  his  side.  His 
head  was  fuzzy  and  light;  his  breathing  still 
fast  and  labored.  The  air  was  hot  and  dry  and 
parched  his  throat  with  each  breath  he  took. 
His  life  light,  that  which  gave  vision  to  his 
eyes,  had  momentarily  gone  out,  but  was 
back  now,  and  his  heart  was  pounding 
fiercely.  He  looked  over  at  Rick  Johnson,  a 
big  man  Mr.  Rick,  young  and  tall,  and 
strong.  The  bullet  had  hit  him  squarely  in  the 
back  and  had  come  out  his  chest.  Mowambi 
had  seen  many  bullet  wounds  in  game  ani¬ 
mals  in  his  long  life  of  sixty-eight  years; 
many  bullet  wounds  in  animals,  but  not  as 
many  in  men.  He  could  see  now  how  this 
one  had  taken  him  down  so  quickly.  Over 
five-hundred  meters  and  right  through  the 
heart.  They  shoot  very  well,  he  thought, 
these  white  men  from  Zambia. 

“Mr.  Rick,”  Mowambi  spoke  aloud.  “They 
got  you  good!”  He  shook  his  head  sadly. 


He  squinted  up  at  the  sun,  the  sweat  run¬ 
ning  down  the  sides  of  his  face.  It  was  mid- 
afternoon,  hot,  and  there  was  no  shade, 
except  for  one  scraggly,  old  thorn  tree; 
scraggly  as  the  thin  gray  hairs  on 
Mowambi’s  chin.  And  Mowambi  wore  only 
a  green  army  tunic  and  big  Bermuda  shorts, 
so  his  slender  arms  and  lean  black  legs  lay 
heavily  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

“Now  they  come  to  kill  me,”  he  said,  rest¬ 
ing  his  head  back  against  the  stone  and  star¬ 
ing  up  into  the  blue  Zimbabwe  sky. 

He  pulled  himself  higher  on  the  stone, 
dragging  his  dead  leg,  and  he  looked  down 
the  wash.  He  could  see  them  coming  up: 
four,  no,  five  of  them — the  three  Bushmen 
from  the  Kalahari  and  the  two  white  men 
from  Zambia.  Their  white  safari  hats  were 
shining  in  the  sunlight  as  they  came  out  from 
under  a  group  of  huge,  thick-trunked  baobab 
trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  wash. 

11  that  practice,  he  thought. 
Shooting  down  elephants.  It 
has  made  them  good  shots. 
Now  they  come  to  kill  me  and 
won’t  have  to  shoot  well.  So 
this  is  how  it  ends? 

He  began  to  laugh  about  it,  but  the  laughter 
made  the  pain  rise  in  his  side. 

They  could  use  their  hands  now  or  a  rock, 
he  scoffed. 

Then  a  grisly  thought  entered  his  mind, 
that  they  would  not  kill  him  at  all  but  would 
leave  him  to  die  in  the  sun.  He  had  seen, 
many  times,  the  carcass  of  an  animal  out  on 
the  savannah,  which  had  been  left  to  die 
there,  beneath  a  blazing  sun,  left  alone  to 
ward  off  buzzards  and  hyenas,  left  until  it 
could  fight  no  more  and  was  savagely  eaten 
alive.  He  understood  how  all  things  are  con¬ 
nected;  how  all  that  rises  from  the  earth  goes 
back  to  the  earth.  He  knew  there  was  no 
defeat  in  death.  But  his  knowledge  of  this 
did  not  comfort  him.  Death  on  the  savannah 
could  be  hard  and  brutal.  Not  a  good  way  to 
end  a  long  and  joyous  life,  he  thought.  It  was 
frightful,  and  it  made  his  heart  hollow. 
Living  long  made  dying  okay.  But  dying 
slow  and  badly  in  a  way  that  humiliates  was 
not  good. 

But  they  would  have  to  kill  him,  he 
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thought.  After  all  they  had  done!  They  had 
no  choice  but  to  kill  him!  He  smiled  broad¬ 
ly- 

“We  done  good,  Mr.  Rick,”  he  said.  Ah  yes, 
reflecting  back,  we  did  them  well! 

He  began  to  laugh  out  loud,  a  high-pitched 
happy  laugh. 

In  his  mind  he  saw  the  two  jeeps  explode, 
going  up  beautifully,  spitting  huge  bellows 
of  black  smoke  into  the  sky.  And  then  the 
plane.  Yes,  the  plane!  Mr.  Rick  was  right. 
Just  one  bottle  of  gasoline  and  one  match  did 
it.  And  the  Coca  Cola  was  so  good!  They 
enjoyed  drinking  the  Coca  Cola,  thinking  of 
the  gasoline  they  would  fill  into  the  empty 
bottles  afterward.  This  was  a  huge  setback 
for  them,  the  white  men  from  Zambia.  Mr. 
Rick  said  it  would  be.  No  longer  could  they 
so  easily  shoot  elephants  from  the  sky.  No 
longer  could  they  take  the  last  rhinos  from 
the  savannah.  He  began  to  laugh  again,  high 
and  happy,  deliriously,  laughing  through  the 
pain  in  his  side. 

“Sorry,  Mr.  Rick,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  very 
funny  thing  we  did.” 

He  looked  at  the  packs,  the  packs  that  had 
ruined  them,  one  still  slung  partially  to  Mr. 
Rick’s  arm,  the  other  beside  him  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  fallen.  They  were  filled 
with  ammunition,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
rounds,  ammunition  for  automatic  rifles.  Mr. 
Rick  had  insisted  on  taking  them.  After 
blowing  up  the  jeeps  and  the  plane,  with  the 
Bushmen  breathing  down  their  necks,  he  had 
insisted  on  taking  them.  It  would  be  a 
tremendous  setback,  he  said.  They  could  not 
replace  the  ammunition,  each  two  or  three 
rounds  representing  an  elephant’s  life.  Now 
the  two  packs  lay  there,  heavily  on  his  mind, 
easy  pickings  for  the  white  men  from 
Zambia  who  came  up  the  wash. 

e  surveyed  the  area  around  him 
and  could  see  that  they  had 
made  it  to  the  point  where  the 
two  washes  merged.  He  had 
picked  this  spot,  this  saddle 
near  the  top  of  the  two  washes,  from  far 
away.  He  had  remembered  it  because  the 
two  washes  were  like  crossroads,  and  he  had 
looked  up  at  this  spot  when  they  first  started 
up  the  wash,  using  it  as  a  bearing  to  know 


when  they  neared  the  top. 

Above  him  was  the  rock-stewn  ridge  that 
they  would  never  make.  Before  him  was  a 
vast  view  of  the  African  countryside.  From 
high  on  the  stone  face,  he  overlooked  a  deep 
valley  that  was  almost  a  canyon  which 
swooped  down  from  the  mountains  and 
opened  into  a  large  sea  of  rolling  hills  of 
grass.  Beyond  that  were  the  flatlands,  and 
farther  out,  along  the  western  horizon,  a 
dusty  yellow  haze,  fading  into  the  sky, 
marked  the  end  of  the  savannah.  The  near 
end  of  the  canyon  was  thick  with  bamboo 
forests,  through  which  they  had  come  up, 
and  where  the  wash  began  were  the  baobab 
trees  from  which  the  hunters  now  ascended, 
following  a  steep  game  trail  up  the  gully. 

In  the  foreground,  there  was  nothing  but 
rocks  and  the  stone  slabs  that  made  up  the 
slope,  and  the  two  packs,  and  the  body  of 
Mr.  Rick,  and  the  scraggly  old  thorn  tree. 
Near  his  foot  was  a  stick  from  the  tree,  a  nice 
round  stick  the  length  of  his  arm.  He  reached 
for  it  with  his  one  good  leg,  and  pawed  at  it 
with  his  heel  until  he  could  draw  it  in.  Then 
he  reached  down  with  his  good  right  arm, 
stopping  for  the  pain,  then  reaching  again, 
stretching,  and  clenching  it  in  his  hand.  It  is 
a  good  stick,  he  thought.  It  will  be  useful. 

A  noise  sounded  behind  him.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  a  large  yellow  hombill  perched  on 
the  stone  just  above  his  head.  The  bird 
watched  him,  turning  its  head,  showing  its 
big,  curved  yellow  beak.  It  had  small  yellow 
eyes  that  pulsated  and  zoomed  in  and  out. 
The  bird  peered  at  him,  long  and  lustfully. 

“So  you  have  come  for  dinner,  my  friend?” 
said  Mowambi.  “Leave  now.  I  do  not  die 
yet.” 

Mowambi  waved  at  it  with  the  stick  and 
the  bird  flew  up  and  over  the  small  rise  in  the 
saddle  between  the  two  washes,  and  down 
into  the  steep  gorge  beyond. 

All  that  weight  in  those  packs,  Mowambi 
thought,  that  weight  that  slowed  us  down, 
that  weight  that  kept  us  from  getting  away 
free,  and  now  the  white  men  from  Zambia 
would  use  the  bullets  anyway,  to  kill  the  ele¬ 
phants.  That’s  a  shame,  Mr.  Rick.  Too  bad 
they’ll  get  the  bullets.  It  is  mbaya  sana,  very, 
very  bad.  But  we  got  their  plane,  and  they 
would  not  be  killing  elephants  from  the  sky 
for  a  while.  No,  sir.  We  did  good,  Mr.  Rick. 

He  looked  at  Rick  Johnson  again,  thinking 
of  the  young  American.  A  crazy  man,  he 
thought,  here  in  Zimbabwe,  so  far  away 
from  his  home,  here  to  save  elephants  from 


the  culling,  the  poaching,  and  the  trophy 
hunters.  It  was  not  his  fight,  it  was  not  his 
elephants,  nor  his  home,  nor  land,  but  here 
he  was,  leading  the  charge,  organizing  the 
others,  doing  what  he  could  to  wreck  and 
thwart  the  hunters.  Here  he  was,  to  die  over 
one  hundred  fifty  pounds  of  bullets  that 
would  go  back  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  use  them  to  kill. 

owambi  was  thirsty  now,  very 
thirsty,  and  he  tried  to  think 
of  something  pleasant.  He 
thought  of  the  water  flowing 
in  the  small  stream  in  the 
bamboo  forest.  He  thought  of  the  Kariba,  the 
endless  Kariba,  and  the  cold,  clean  water 
that  flowed  from  it.  He  thought  of  the  life  it 
brought.  He  thought  of  how  it  would  contin¬ 
ue  to  flow  and  bring  life.  He  thought  of  what 
it  would  be  like  to  have  a  cool  drink  of 
water! 


Native  Requiem 

I  know  a  song  of  Africa 
Of  the  elephant  and  the  great 
African  moon  and  the  rain; 

Of  ploughs  in  the  fields  deserted, 
Where  big  herds  used  to  graze; 
Of  ruined  trees  where  no 
Leaves  rustle  and  no  shade 
Lives  any  more. 

Hyenas  cackle.  Cattle 
Grow  thin  and  weak. 

Water-holes  are  dry. 

Baboons  have  gone  away 
And  elephant  bones  shine 
Like  teeth  in  the  sun. 

Dust  blows  in  the  wind, 

And  airplanes  fly  very  high, 

Free  from  this  terrible  land. 

I  am  old.  I  am  old. 

Africa  is  dying. 

Does  it  know  a  song  about  me? 

— H.  S.  Mazet 
Carmel,  California 


“Nipatie  kinywaji  baridi,  tafadhali,”  he 
said — please  bring  me  a  cold  drink! 

But  his  mind  kept  switching  back  to  Mr. 
Rick,  his  presence  here,  and  why  he  should 
die  in  Zimbabwe,  in  vain,  high  on  this  rocky 
gulch  overlooking  the  savannah.  And  for 
Mowambi,  it  was  wapi — the  worse  way  to 
die.  When  you  do  not  finish  what  you  start 
out  to  do.  It  was  the  worse  way.  Those  bul¬ 
lets,  Mowambi  thought,  they  really  ruined 
us. 

Mowambi  did  not  know  all  that  had  taken 
place.  Sure,  he  knew  the  value  of  ivory, 
pound  for  pound  more  valuable  than  gold, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  the  culling  had  been 
authorized  by  the  government  and  the  ivory 
was  being  used  to  finance  rebel  armies  in  the 
north.  It  was  bigger,  even  bigger  than  Rick 
Johnson  had  known.  But  for  Mowambi, 
what  he  did  know  was  enough.  The  killing 
was  bad.  He  worked  hard  to  help  the  for¬ 
eigners  fight  against  the  killing.  What  he 
saw  in  Rick  Johnson’s  eyes  and  what  he  felt 
in  his  own  heart  were  enough  for  him.  It  was 
all  that  Mowambi  needed. 

The  elephants  were  friends  of  the  people 
and  friends  of  the  land.  They  had  always 
been.  And  they  had  always  been  friends  of 
Mowambi.  From  the  time  he  was  a  small 
child  in  his  father’s  village,  to  now  as  an  old 
man,  they  had  been  a  part  of  his  life,  part  of 
the  savannah.  All  of  his  life,  from  birth  to 
death,  they  had  walked  together  on  the 
savannah.  They  had  widened  the  water  holes 
and  brought  life  to  many.  Tangu  kuzaliwa 
hata  kufa  was  the  saying.  He,  alone,  knew 
how  elephants  cried.  Even  more  so  than 
humans,  they  sensed  death  and  felt  death. 
They  were  not  thoughtless  beasts.  He 
remembered  the  time  he  saw  a  mother  cry¬ 
ing  for  a  lost  child.  He  had  watched  her  from 
a  thicket,  and  had  returned  three  days  later 
and  the  mother  was  still  there,  mourning  for 
her  lost  child.  He  had  heard  their  laughter, 
under  the  sunlight,  herds  wallowing  in  mud 
holes,  laughing  and  squirting  showers  of 
water  on  one  another.  He  had  watched  young 
elephants  rumble  on  the  savannah,  tripping 
over  their  trunks,  fumbling  with  the  use  of 
that  strange  appendage  that  hung  from  their 
faces.  And  he  had  laughed  hard,  so  hard  that 
he  thought  his  belly  would  crack.  He  had 
seen  an  elephant  reach  out  and  touch  anoth¬ 
er  that  had  fallen  from  a  bullet,  and  many 
others  that  carried  and  fondled  the  bones  of 
their  fallen  friends.  He  had  heard  stories  told 
of  young  elephants,  orphaned  after  their  par- 
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ents  had  been  shot,  having  horrible  night¬ 
mares  for  months  on  end,  as  any  human 
child  would.  He  had  heard  their  trumpeting 
cries  across  the  desert,  felt  the  sorrow  of 
their  low  subsonic  rumbles,  and  saw  them 
kick  up  clouds  of  dusk  against  a  setting 
African  sun.  Elephants  had  brought  him 
amusement  and  sadness,  compassion  and 
joy.  They  had  brought  great  laughter  to  his 
long  life,  and  he  owed  them  for  that.  They 
belonged  here.  This  was  their  world,  as  well 
as  his. 

But  the  hunters  could  not  see  the  elephant’s 
soul.  Their  souls  were  blinded  by  greed.  For 
them,  the  prize  was  ivory — white  gold.  And 
the  herds  diminished,  as  did  all  the  world.  At 
first  they  took  out  the  big  bulls.  When  the 
bulls  were  no  more,  they  took  the  females, 
often  leaving  the  young  elephants  to  die  on 
their  own.  Mowambi’s  heart  bled  for  the 
small,  clumsy  babies  left  to  die  on  their  own. 

Mowambi’s  head  was  hot  and  clammy 
now.  His  mind  was  fading  in  and  out,  almost 
into  unconsciousness.  And  in  the  heat  and 
clutter  of  his  fever  he  had  a  vision.  A  big  ele¬ 
phant  came  to  him  in  his  dream,  crashing 
through  the  forest,  its  huge  ears  flapping  and 
ivory  tusks  swinging  from  side  to  side.  It 
stormed  toward  him  crushing  down  branch¬ 
es,  pounding  the  earth  loudly  with  each  step, 
shaking  the  ground  so  that  it  rattled  him. 
Then  it  stopped,  and  stared  at  his  eyes,  its 
huge  head  swaying  from  side  to  side.  In  an 
instant,  as  quickly  as  the  elephant  had  come, 
it  turned  and  charged  off  into  the  forest. 

Mowambi  was  startled  by  a  noise.  When 
he  woke,  he  saw  the  bird  again,  the  big,  yel¬ 
low  hombill.  This  time  it  was  perched  on  a 
rock  below  him.  It  was  blazing  hot  and  the 
thin  shadow  of  the  thorn  tree  was  fully 
behind  him  now.  He  looked  down  the  wash 
and  saw  the  men  closer,  laboring  up,  their 
rifles  slung  confidently  on  their  shoulders. 

“You  want  to  eat  me  now,  don’t  you?” 
Mowambi  said  to  the  bird.  “Uende!  Go 
away  again.  I  do  not  die  yet.” 

He  picked  up  a  small  stone  with  his  good 
arm,  and  tossed  it  at  the  bird.  A  pain  rose 
sharply  in  his  side.  The  stone  bounced  off  a 
rock  near  the  bird,  and  the  bird  flew  off 
again,  as  he  had  done  last  time,  over  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  down  into  the  northern  wash,  laugh¬ 
ing  mockingly  as  it  vanished  over  the  rise. 

“Where  do  you  go,  bird?”  Mowambi 
asked. 

He  stretched  with  his  neck,  trying  to  look 
up  over  the  small  rise  in  the  saddle  to  where 


Old  Men 

Shuffling  down  grocery  aisles, 
squinting  with  faded  eyes 
to  find  their  wares, 
sometimes  with  dry 
and  open  mouths, 
arching  heads 
to  find  a  distant  label. 

They’re  like  penguins 
with  shoulders  bent 
in  stiff,  deliberate  walk. 

I  wonder  if  their  friends  are  gone. 

—Helen  May-Wing 
Hammond,  Indiana 


the  hombill  had  flown.  He  could  not  see  far 
beyond  the  curvature  of  the  rock;  only  the 
sheer  wall  on  the  other  side.  He  grabbed  a 
stone  and  tossed  it  over  the  saddle,  not  far 
enough  to  drop  into  the  steep  hole  beyond.  A 
second  stone  went  farther,  causing  the  pain 
to  really  swell  in  his  side,  so  much  so  that  it 
almost  caused  him  to  black  out.  This  rock 
went  far  enough  over  so  that  the  gravity 
grabbed  it  on  the  other  side  and  took  it 
down,  and  Mowambi  heard  it  tumble, 
bounce,  echo,  bounce  again,  and  then  splash. 
He  threw  another,  and  again  there  was  a 
bounce,  an  echo,  a  bounce  again,  and  a 
splash.  And  Mowambi  began  to  laugh  his 
loud,  high-pitched,  joyous  laugh.  It  would  be 
the  perfect  plan,  he  thought.  The  perfect 
place!  If  only  he  could  do  it — somehow 
dump  the  packs  over  the  edge  into  the  water! 

t  first,  he  went  for  the  pack 
closer  to  him.  It  was  scarcely  an 
arm’s  length  away,  but  it  was 
on  his  bad  side,  the  side  that 
had  been  killed  by  the  bullet. 
Although  he  could  move  his  left  arm,  it  was 
fully  numb,  and  his  left  leg  was  lifeless.  He 
felt  with  his  slender  fingers  on  the  left  thigh 
and  there  was  nothing.  Through  all  his  years, 


it  had  been  a  good  leg.  He  had  traveled 
many  miles  on  it,  across  the  savannah,  in  the 
desert,  through  the  mountains. 

“Wake  up,  leg,”  he  said.  “No  time  to 
sleep.” 

But  it  was  usingizi — the  worse  kind  of 
sleep.  And  the  leg  would  not  move.  His  only 
choice  was  to  twist  across  his  body  and 
reach  for  the  pack  with  his  right  hand.  He 
was  reluctant  to  try  it,  the  pain  might  cause 
him  to  pass  out.  Yet  the  men  were  coming  up 
and  he  knew  he  had  to  move  quickly  if  he 
were  to  have  any  chance  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  So,  he  reached  for  it,  at  first  stretching 
slowly,  testing  the  pain,  pacing  himself 
through  it.  Then  he  made  himself  fall  over 
on  his  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  pack, 
down  from  the  large  rock  he  had  been  rest¬ 
ing  his  back  against.  His  slender,  left  shoul¬ 
der  hit  the  rocky  ground  and  he  clenched  the 
pack  strap  in  his  good  hand,  gripping  it 
tightly,  and  dragged  it  toward  him.  His  face 
took  a  second  to  rest  in  the  good  earth. 

It  is  truly  not  bad,  he  thought.  When  he 
stopped,  the  pain  went  away. 

He  pulled  himself  up  and  rolled  the  pack 
over  his  dead  leg,  the  full  weight  of  it,  near¬ 
ly  seventy  pounds,  coming  against  it.  He 
was  glad  it  was  asleep  now.  The  big  nerve 
must  have  been  completely  smashed  by  the 
bullet,  he  thought. 

Over  his  good  leg  next,  and  down  to  the 
rocky  ground.  Then  he  began  to  push  it  and 
roll  it  up  the  small  grade  of  the  saddle,  strug¬ 
gling  with  each  move.  He  turned  sideways 
and  used  his  right  leg  to  push  it  up  farther. 
He  dragged  himself  along  the  rock  to  get 
closer,  always  pacing  himself,  sweating  and 
gritting  through  the  pain.  He  took  the  stick 
and  pushed  the  pack  as  high  as  he  could  so 
that  now  it  was  at  the  very  peak  of  the  small 
rise. 

The  pack  was  long  and  cylinder-shaped. 
Mowambi  knew  it  would  roll  easily  once  it 
started  down.  He  inched  himself  forward. 
His  dark,  wrinkled  face  smiling,  then  winc¬ 
ing  with  pain,  then  smiling  again,  tasting  the 
victory  that  would  be  his.  He  reached  out 
and  placed  the  stick  against  the  bag,  holding 
it  there  as  he  readied  himself.  Then  he 
pushed  hard,  extending  his  arm  fully.  The 
pack  tumbled,  began  to  roll,  and  fell  through 
the  open  air. 

There  was  a  huge  splash,  and  Mowambi 
smiled  widely,  showing  his  missing  and  rot¬ 
ten  teeth.  He  thought  of  an  old  East  African 
saying:  Kusika  si  kusna — hearing  is  not  see- 
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Old  People 


It  is  fun 

When  you  get  older. 
You  can  do 
Whatever  you  want. 
Old  is  50. 


— Patty  Martin,  Age  7 
J.  W.  Riley  Elementary 
Hammond,  Indiana 


x 
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ing.  But  what  he  heard  was  mzuri  sana — 
very,  very  good.  The  splash  was  loud  and 
wonderful,  and  almost  as  good  as  seeing.  It 
must  be  deep,  he  thought.  It  has  to  be  very 
deep! 

“Do  you  see,  Mr.  Rick!”  he  said  aloud. 

Now,  he  hurried  anxiously  for  the  other 
pack,  laughing  deliriously.  He  dragged  him¬ 
self  across  the  stone,  pulling  with  his  good 
arm,  pushing  with  his  one  good  leg.  His  bad 
arm  had  no  feeling  but  it  worked,  and  he 
dragged  the  stick  in  it,  having  to  look  back 
frequently  to  see  if  the  stick  was  still  there. 

ood  thing  the  big  nerve  was 
slaughtered  by  the  bullet,  he 
thought.  The  pain  was  very 
bad  as  it  was,  and  he  could  feel 
himself  almost  blacking  out. 
He  had  to  stop  frequently  to  hold  on  to  him¬ 
self  when  he  felt  himself  slipping  away. 

He  laughed  at  the  thought  of  all  this,  the 
thought  of  his  crawling  across  the  ground 
like  a  worm.  Stretching  out,  then  inching 
forward  just  like  a  worm!  A  worm  that 
would  defeat  the  hunters!  He  had  walked 
great  distances  in  his  time.  Now  it  was  a 
great  challenge  to  make  a  mere  ten  feet  to 
where  Mr.  Rick  and  the  other  pack  lay.  Now 
he  was  glad  he  had  watched  worms  and 


understood  their  movement. 

No  time  to  laugh,  worm,  he  thought.  Time 
to  work! 

He  grabbed  hold  of  his  left  leg  with  both 
hands  and  pulled  on  it  hard,  pulling  it  toward 
the  pack.  Then  stretching  out,  he  extended 
himself  completely  and  reached  for  the  pack 
with  the  stick.  For  a  moment,  everything 
went  black,  and  what  was  a  full  minute 
seemed  like  a  tenth  of  a  second.  Then  he  was 
awake  again.  He  looked  down  the  canyon, 
but  was  too  low  to  the  ground  and  could  not 
see  the  hunters  coming  up. 

“I  must  hurry,”  he  told  himself.  “They  are 
coming.” 

Then  he  was  stretching  for  the  pack  again. 

The  strap,  still  on  Rick  Johnson’s  arm,  had 
a  nice  loop  in  it  that  stood  out  and  he  tried  to 
snag  it  with  the  end  of  the  stick. 

“Come  on  stick.  Come  on  fimbo.  Take  it.” 

He  jabbed  and  poked  at  it,  finally  catching 
it,  and  he  pulled  on  it  with  his  one  good  arm. 
Then  he  reached  up  with  his  numb  arm  as 
well,  holding  the  stick  with  both  hands  now, 
and  pulled  back  hard.  The  pack  slid  from 
Mr.  Rick’s  limp  arm  and  began  to  come 
away,  pulling  the  arm  with  it. 

“Don’t  worry,  friend!  I  come  join  you 
soon,”  Mowambi  spoke  softly. 


He  yanked  on  it  again,  this  time  with  all  his 
strength,  and  the  pack  came  loose  from  Rick 
Johnson’s  shoulder.  He  drew  it  in  close 
enough  to  where  he  could  grab  it  with  his 
hand  and  bring  it  into  his  chest. 

It  was  the  greatest  chore,  inching  the  pack 
back  uphill,  dragging  his  flaccid  leg  behind 
him.  Occasionally,  he  stopped  to  rest  his  face 
against  the  stone.  All  the  time  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about  the  splash  the  pack  would  make, 
and  he’d  rush  himself  again,  pushing  him¬ 
self,  laughing  like  a  crazy  man  at  the  thought 
of  it  all. 

When  he  made  it  back  up  to  the  saddle  and 
pushed  the  pack  down  the  other  side,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  the  wonderful 
splash.  Then  he  lay  for  a  minute,  limp  and 
exhausted  on  the  slab  of  rock,  resting  his 
head  on  the  good  earth,  his  one  good  arm 
outstretched  above  him.  He  finally  rolled 
himself  back  down  to  where  he  originally 
had  lain,  pulled  himself  against  the  stone, 
and  waited. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  the  hunters 
approaching  and  could  see  their  white  safari 
hats  topping  the  rocks  below  him. 

“Habari!  Karibu!”  Mowambi  said,  in  the 
nicest  form  of  welcome. 

The  men  came  in  slowly,  cautiously,  cir- 
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ding  in  around  Mowambi  and  around  the 
body  of  Rick  Johnson.  All  of  them  had  their 
rifles  down  now.  Two  of  them  had  their  rifles 
pointing  at  Mowambi.  They  looked  over  the 
corpse.  One  of  the  Bushmen  poked  at  it  with 
the  barrel  of  his  gun. 

“Wafu,”  he  said.  “Dead.” 

Then  they  looked  at  the  wound  in 
Mowambi ’s  side. 

“It’s  not  bad,”  Mowambi  lied.  “Sijambo! 
I’m  fine.” 

The  one  white  man,  the  mzungu  with  the 
curly  red  hair  and  face  like  a  pig  with  narrow 
eyes  and  a  pug  nose,  turned  to  the  Bushmen 
and  spoke  in  Swahili: 

“Kutafuta  wao!  Kuta  wao!  Look  for  it! 
Find  it!” 

The  Bushmen  immediately  began  search¬ 
ing  the  area,  behind  the  rocks  and  in 
crevices,  up  higher  in  the  wash,  too,  where  it 
steepened.  One  Bushman  backtracked  down 
the  wash  to  where  they  had  come  up. 

The  other  white  man,  thinner  and  taller, 
with  a  big,  black  mustache,  looked  at 
Mowambi. 

“Where  are  they,”  he  asked.  “The  bullets, 
the  popoo!  Ramia!” 

Mowambi  smiled  at  him,  showing  him  his 
missing  teeth.  He  laughed  at  him  with  his 
high,  ridiculous  laugh,  until  the  pain  from 
his  wound  made  him  stop. 

“How  do  you  kill  now  with  no  bullets? 
How  do  you  kill?  No  more  elephants.  No 
more  buri,  pembe,”  Mowambi  said,  using 
the  Swahili  word  for  tusks  and  ivory. 

The  one  Bushman  was  now  half  way  down 
the  wash.  The  white  man  with  the  face  of  a 
pig  yelled  to  him  in  Swahili.  The  Bushman 
looked  up,  raised  both  hands  in  the  air,  and 
shook  his  head. 

The  other  white  man  with  the  black  mus¬ 
tache  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  saddle  to 


where  one  of  the  other  Bushman  stood  look¬ 
ing  down  the  northern  wash,  down  the  steep 
cliff  that  dropped  into  the  deep  pool  of 
water.  When  the  white  man  reached  the 
edge,  looked  down,  and  saw  the  green  pool 
of  water,  he  turned  back  and  looked  at 
Mowambi. 

“Too  bad,”  Mowambi  said.  “Too  bad  no 
more  ivory.”  He  was  laughing,  laughing  and 
choking  on  the  blood  that  was  now  coming 
up  in  his  mouth. 

“Kufisha,  ”  said  one  of  the  Bushman.  “Kill 
him.” 

The  white  man  with  the  mustache  picked 
up  a  rock  and  tossed  it  down  into  the  pool  of 
green  water,  and  it  splashed  so  that  they  all 
could  hear  it.  Then  he  walked  back  down 
beside  the  other  white  man  and  stood  before 
Mowambi. 

“Black  bastard,”  the  black-mustached  one 
spoke.  “Bastards!” 

Mowambi  had  wondered  which 
one  it  would  be.  Not  that 
there  is  a  preference  in  these 
matters.  But  he  was  ready  and 
hoping  that  they  would  end  it 
now.  The  adrenalin  that  had  sustained  him 
through  the  dragging  of  the  packs  had  left 
him  now,  and  the  pain  in  his  side  was  hurt¬ 
ing  badly. 


It  would  be  the  white  man  with  the  narrow 
eyes  of  a  wild  pig,  he  saw.  The  ngizi. 

The  pig-faced  one  stepped  forward  now, 
his  rifle  barrel  low  to  the  ground.  Then  he 
raised  the  barrel  to  Mowambi’s  face. 
Mowambi  laughed  again,  laughed  high  and 
silly,  and  his  mind  went  into  a  dreamlike 
state,  and  he  saw  the  large  elephant  in  his 
vision,  charging  through  the  forest.  He  saw 
the  young  elephants  playing  in  the  mud 
holes.  He  saw  Mr.  Rick,  behind  a  pair  of 
dark  sun-glasses,  laughing  and  smiling.  He 
saw  the  packs,  full  of  bullets  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  soaked  and  wrecked.  Then  he  saw 
a  white  flash,  and  he  saw  no  more. 


Frank  Scozzari  lives 
in  Nipomo,  California. 
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An  Overlay  of  Snow 


The  Cowboy 


Here’s  my  father  David  in  his  Levis  drinking  broth. 

Ninety  on  his  birthday  last,  his  mane 

Not  yet  stone  white,  his  eyes  as  blue 

As  opal  in  a  certain  light,  his  disobedient 

Thick  fingers  crowding  on  the  cup.  You  see: 

An  old  man  in  the  sunlit  winter  five  o’clock, 

Drinking  bouillon,  letting  time  slip  by. 

Not  I.  I  see  a  giant  swinging  me  between 

His  legs  across  the  bright  green  grass. 

Broad  grinning  like  a  secret  known  to  only  him 

And  me. 

Ruddy  from  Montana  winds,  he  straddles 
his  painted  pony  and  braces  against  the 
cold. 

He  cups  his  hand  to  light  a  cigarette, 
inhales  and  clenches  his  chiselled  jaw. 

I  now  search  the  leathered  folds  of  my 
father’s  face  for  that  young  cowboy — 

on  a  drive  to  Pocatello,  his  agate  eyes 
gazing — big  sky  and  life  before  him. 

— Earl  Coleman 

Montville,  New  Jersey 

— Emily  Florence 

West  Valley  City,  Utah 

Mother-In-Law: 

You  Lead  to  Origins  That  Are  Not  Mine 


You  wander  through  my  house: 

It  must  be  a  wilderness  to  you — 

Told  in  dusty  albums: 

You  must  be  six 

Empty  of  heirlooms 

You  have  gathered 

In  this  photo — 

Laughing  in  the  center, 

To  fix  your  exact  lineage 

In  some  yellow  round  of  years. 

Wearing  a  long  white  dress  to  a  picnic 

At  Christmas  Lake. 

Age  covers  you 

With  the  gentleness  not  to  correct, 

Here  your  father  is  teaching  you 

To  drive  a  1910  Chevy  at  the  farm. 

Not  to  suggest; 

Yet  I  have  seen  the  impulse  startle  you 

This  must  be  you  cradling 

Your  first  baby — my  husband. 

When  I  feel  you  hesitate 

As  if  on  the  verge  of  no  small  meaning 

And  here,  you  have  made 

Space  for  me: 

That  hovers  over  us 

Without  a  voice 

My  wedding  portrait — 

White  lace  and  delphiniums. 

Like  cut-glass  dishes 

In  your  cabinets. 

I  ask  you  if  you’d  like  coffee 

While  you  tell  me  again 

Sometimes  I  feel  the  impulse 

To  listen  and  follow  the  voice 

How  you  fell  out  of  the  rowboat 

At  that  family  picnic  at  Grandma’s 

Leading  me  back 

To  origins  that  are  not  mine 

In  all  those  white,  starched  petticoats 

Reaching  for  a  yellow  water  lily. 

— Bonny  Barry  Sanders 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
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Illustration  on  facing  page  by  Jason  Conn 


With  You  In  Mind 


for  Shira  Ruskay 


If  in  writing,  I  am  on  a  journey  to  find  myself,  my  changed  and  changing  self,  I  also  imagine  that  you  are  with  me.  In  the 
process  I  hope  to  open  my  biggest  heart  as  wide  open  as  ever  I  have,  to  learn  its  deepest  recesses,  its  very  tissue.  And  I  do  so 
partly  with  you  in  mind  as  a  person  who  also  has  done  the  same:  faced  and  found  yourself,  despite  enormous  pain,  in  the  face 
of  enormous  loss  and  vulnerability,  in  the  face  of  death,  rebirth,  and  now  facing  the  nearness  of  death  again.  No  way  to  know 
exactly  how  much  time  we  have  left,  but  very  little,  that  much  is  sure,  if  anything  is  sure.  And  in  the  dwindling  littleness  of 
your  time,  your  own  journey  ending  before,  as  you  say,  going  to  the  other  side,  every  breath  is  important  and  precious.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  anything  in  particular  that  has  been  left  unsaid,  that  I  still  need  to  say;  there  is  nothing  that  has  been  left  unsaid. 

We  have  had  our  good-bye,  a  good  good-bye.  It  is  only  that  I  want  to  say  whatever  I  say  to  you,  for  if  in  writing  I  am  on  a 
journey,  you  have  helped  me  on  my  way,  although  how  exactly  I  cannot  say.  When  we  first  met  you,  it  was  as  though  we  were 
utterly  parched  from  languishing  in  a  desert,  a  desert  we  hoped  we  could  cross  but  found  never-ending,  too  vast.  We  had  sur¬ 
vived  on  thimble-size  doses  of  water,  and  you  expressed  awe  and  appreciation.  And  as  you  puzzled,  unsure  you  had  anything 
to  offer,  you  revealed  a  gorgeous  oasis  of  fresh  cool  water,  fed  by  an  underground  gurgling  spring.  And  we  could  drink  for  the 
time  as  much  as  we  wanted,  restoring  ourselves,  despite  the  basic  dilemma  of  being  in  a  vast  desert  from  which  there  was  no 
escape.  And  so  understanding  our  thirst,  and  satisfying  our  thirst,  serving  us,  you  opened  yourself  with  such  largeness,  unleash¬ 
ing  a  powerful  healing  force  (I  so  wish  I  could  do  the  same  for  you.)  It  is  only  natural  for  me  to  send  to  you  my  every  writing, 
for  you  took  seriously  the  idea  that  was  hard  for  me  alone  to  take  seriously,  that  in  writing  I  find  myself,  an  idea  I  once  held 
and  then  lost.  And  now,  with  your  encouragement,  I  have  embarked  again  and  have  cherished  sharing  what  I  could  with  you 
and  wish  to  do  so  always,  for  if  in  writing  I  am  on  a  voyage,  it  is  a  voyage  I  take  with  you  in  mind. 


— Prose  poem  by 

Philip  Lister 

New  York,  New  York 
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Illustration  by  Stacy  Graan  -  Wilson 


Rocking 


On  August  afternoons.  Hank  rocked  in  his  chair  under  the  sycamore  behind 
the  house.  The  ground  was  dusty  and  weedy,  rutted  and  bare  of  grass  beneath 
the  tree.  Sycamore-leaf  shadows  fluttered  over  it,  ghosts  flitting  in  and 
out  of  his  memory: 

Mindy’s  white  apron  swirling  as  she  hurried  about  the  kitchen  poking  the 
wood  range,  kneading  dough,  leaning  over  her  chum.  Smells  of  coal  oil,  smoke, 
frying  ham  hung  in  the  sunny  space.  . . 

Now  there  was  the  dry  wind,  a  locust  chirred  in  the  sycamore.  Mindy, 
back  and  forth,  in  and  out  of  his  dreams,  memories.  Now  here,  now  gone, 
fugitive  as  the  leaf  shadows,  more  nearly  real  than  the  hard  ground,  the  squeaking 
chair. 


L.  G.  Hunt  lives  in 
Arlington,  Virginia. 


Dear  Great  Great  Grandmother 


I  never  knew  you. 

Holding  your  faded  old  photo, 

I  wonder  about  you. 

What  were  you  like? 

Did  you  thrill  to  a  glorious  sunrise? 

Wait  impatiently  for  the  first  leaf  of  Spring? 

Run  barefoot  through  fields, 

and  take  flight  with  the  soaring  Eagle? 

What  were  you  dreaming  as  you  cradled 
your  first-bom  to  your  breast? 

Grandmother,  did  life  treat  you  gently, 
or  were  many  tears  shed? 

As  your  body  grew  frail 

and  each  day  brought  much  pain, 

was  there  despair  in  your  heart? 

When  you  no  longer  walked, 
did  you  lift  up  your  head, 
look  to  the  sky, 

and  once  more  soar  with  the  Eagle? 

Grandmother,  I  never  knew  you. 

But  I  know  you. 

You  live  in  me — 

Your  child. 


Sketch  from  family  photo  entitled 
“Unknown  Grandmother”  by  Marie  Bunker 
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— Marie  Bunker 
Orting,  Washington 


DAMON  RUNYON’S  NIGHT  OFF 


by  Vincent  Ortega 


My  father  never  looked  old  to 
me.  He  was  always  Dad,  Pop, 
you  get  the  idea.  Don’t  ask 
me  why,  he  just  didn’t.  To 
look  at  him,  you  may  see  him  differently. 
His  skin  is  darkly  tanned,  almost  stretched 
and  worn  from  years  of  being  outside  work¬ 
ing  for  the  city’s  housing  projects,  kind  of 
like  the  leather  of  an  old  violin  case.  The 
pepper  patches  in  his  hair  are  all  jumbled 
and  permanently  out  of  place,  except  when 
his  hair  is  cut  short,  which  is  realistically  his 
favorite  hair  style.  His  hands  hide  no  secrets 
of  age:  calluses,  very  rough  and  scratchy, 
along  with  a  finger  shorter  than  the  rest  due 
to  a  work-related  accident.  My  father  has 
always  been  an  old-style  work  horse,  putting 
in  long  hours  and  getting  home  to  watch 
some  TV  and  maybe  drink  a  little  beer,  but 
little  else.  Still,  he  never  looked  old  to  me, 
he  was  just  Dad.  And  then  the  day  came 
when  all  that  changed. 

It  was  four  years  ago  and  my  mother  had 
gone  into  the  hospital  for  an  operation.  She 
never  came  out.  The  day  of  surgery,  she  ran 
into  complications  and  one  week  later  she 
passed  on.  But  the  night  that  sticks  out  was 
when  she  had  the  complications.  Funny,  my 
mother  was  dying  yet  my  only  focus  was  on 
my  father.  You  see,  he  had  stayed  overnight. 
When  he  realized  how  serious  her  situation 
was,  he  called  us  around  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

I  have  a  fondness  for  cliches  and  it  seems 
one  of  the  bigger  cliches  occurs  with  phone 
calls  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They  almost 
always  deal  with  a  death  or  dying  of  some 
kind.  I  can  think  of  half  a  dozen  stories  or 
novels  that  start  out  with  the  protagonist 
sleeping,  only  to  be  awakened  by  a  phone 
call  dealing  with  someone’s  death.  The 
books  are  almost  always  murder  mysteries 
or  stories  involving  self-revelation  or  self- 
discovery.  Perhaps,  considering  the  latter, 
the  following  incident  is  no  exception. 

My  father  calls  us  and  tells  us  to  come  to 
the  hospital.  My  brother  and  two  sisters  are 
either  visiting  or  live  nearby,  so  they  will  be 
able  to  get  to  the  hospital  pretty  quickly.  My 
family  is  akin  to  one  of  the  tribes  that  used 
to  invade  Rome  a  lot.  They  are  always  near¬ 


by  and  are  almost  always  ready  to  storm 
some  gate  in  a  very  Visagoth  manner.  From 
the  immediate  family,  I  make  it  there  first.  I 
may  look  slow  but  when  I  have  to  I  can 
move  very  fast.  I’m  immediately  shoved  into 
the  waiting  lounge  with  other  families  who 
have,  no  doubt,  received  the  two-o’clock-in- 
the-moming-cliche-death  phone  calls,  too. 


I  get  there  and  already  some  of  the  aunts 
have  made  it  to  the  hospital.  Of  course,  they 
have  started  the  prayer  circle.  If  you’re 
Catholic,  you  know  what  I  mean.  All  circle  a 
spot,  and  say  the  rosary  with  prayer  book  in 
hand.  If  you  don’t  know  what  a  rosary  is, 
give  me  a  chance  to  explain.  A  rosary  is  a 
Catholic  prayer  invented  by  a  priest  who 
realized  that  his  parishioners  had  way  too 
much  time  on  their  hands  for  such  things  as 
work  and  sleep.  It’s  a  prayer  you  say  using  a 
long  necklace  with  beads  on  it.  You  go  down 
the  line  of  beads  while  reciting  a  number  of 
prayers.  It  takes  only  four  or  five  years.  I 
have  never  finished  a  rosary.  No,  that’s  not 
true.  I’m  still  doing  one  I  started  in  ’89.  Give 
or  take  a  decade,  I  might  actually  finish  it.  I 
will  admit  this,  a  rosary  does  have  its  uses.  It 
keeps  the  hysterical  and  nervous  relatives 


out  of  the  way.  Anyway,  my  aunts  are  start¬ 
ing  their  prayer  circle.  My  older  sister, 
Maria,  is  already  on  her  way  to  join  them 
because  they  won’t  let  any  of  us  near  my 
mother.  Maria  is  going  to  make  a  pretty  good 
older  aunt  who,  when  it’s  our  turn  to  start 
dying,  will  begin  the  prayer  circle  with  all 
the  other  cousins  who  have  taken  the  mantle 
from  their  dead  mothers. 

Everyone’s  worried  and  scared  like  hell 
about  what  might  happen  next.  Me,  I’m 
looking  for  my  dad,  wondering  where  he  is. 
My  guess  is  with  Mom.  He’s  probably  the 
only  one  the  doctors  and  nurses  will  allow 
near  her  for  now.  My  other  sister,  Marisa 
(we  call  her  Rissy),  and  my  brother,  Berto, 
are  making  phone  calls  to  everyone  else,  to 
let  them  know  what’s  going  on.  Me,  I  don’t 
like  waiting  and  will  not  call.  I  don’t  feel 
like  praying,  either.  So  I  do  what  I  do  best, 
wander  the  halls  and  think.  Right  now,  I’m 
not  taking  any  of  this  seriously.  I  mean,  it’s 
Mom  and  she’ll  be  all  right. 

So,  I’m  calm.  When  I’m  done  wandering,  I 
go  back  to  the  others  and  see  that  my  dad  is 
there.  He  is  the  only  calm  person,  and  he  is 
explaining  to  everyone  that  Mom  is  going  to 
be  okay  and  that  we  will  just  have  to  wait  for 
news.  Dad  tells  us  that  we  will  be  able  to  see 
her  in  a  little  while,  but  that  she  is  still  out  of 
it,  in  her  own  personal  coma.  He  looks  at  me 
and  tells  me  to  come  with  him,  after  he 
assigns  the  rest  of  the  family  to  various 
tasks:  “You  pray  some  more”;  “You,  we 
have  some  relatives  in  Mexico  who  are 
probably  asleep,  call  and  wake  them  up.” 

It  seems  that  the  hospital  has  given  him  a 
room  so  that  he  can  stay  there  for  the  crisis. 
He  takes  me  with  him.  I  don’t  know  why  me. 
Maybe  because  I  am  not  looking  worried. 
He  takes  me  with  him  to  the  room.  He  starts 
talking  about  complications  and  a  heart  con¬ 
dition,  something  about  respiratory  prob¬ 
lems.  In  mid-sentence,  he  starts  crying  and 
starts  hugging  me.  He’s  talking  about  how 
he’s  going  to  lose  her,  and  how  much  he 
loves  her. 

et’s  go  back  to  cliches,  shall  we? 
This  time  the  cliche  is  the  stereo¬ 
typical  male  who  doesn’t  show 
emotion  or  share  feelings.  That  is 
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kind  of  like  my  dad.  He  didn’t  cry  when  his 
brother  died  or  when  his  mother  passed 
away.  He  never  really  showed  emotion.  He 
had  to  be  strong.  When  he  got  hurt,  he  never 
complained.  When  he  lost  part  of  his  finger, 
he  actually  cracked  a  joke.  But  here  and  now 
is  someone  who  is  going  through  more  pain, 
anger  and  frustration  than  he  can  take.  So,  he 
cries,  and  then  sits  on  the  bed.  He’s  weeping, 
and  every  so  often  glances  at  me.  I  just  stand 
there,  trying  to  be  the  iron  man,  realizing 
that  he  is  assigning  me  a  job  after  all.  I  know 
I  will  have  to  be  strong  for  him,  even  if  it  is 
just  for  this  night. 

That’s  when  I  realize  something  about  my 
dad.  He  is  no  longer  Dad.  Here  is  some  old 
guy  I  have  never  seen  before.  Right  before 
my  eyes,  I  see  a  completely  haggard  and 
tired  old  stranger.  Where  the  hell  is  my 
father?  He  needs  to  be  here  right  now.  If 
anything,  to  comfort  this  old  man. 

There  are  times  in  life  when  you  get  hit 
with  a  revelation  or  two.  When  that  happens, 
it  is  always  wise  to  pay  attention.  This  is  one 
of  my  revelations:  perhaps  you’ve  noticed 
the  same  thing.  There  are  two  times  in  your 
life  when  you  observe  something  big  in  your 
parents  that  you’ve  never  noticed  before. 
The  very  first  is  realizing  that  your  mom  and 
dad  are  human.  Seriously,  we  discover  that 
they  are  not  perfect.  They  start  out  as  being 
ideal,  but  little  by  little  we  come  to  realize 
that  they  need  to  love,  sleep,  fart,  have  sex, 
and  that  they  make  mistakes,  too.  They 
aren’t  perfect  and  can’t  solve  all  our  prob¬ 
lems,  much  less  those  of  the  world.  That  can 
be  a  shattering  moment.  But  it’s  also  the  day 
we  begin  our  own  path  of  becoming  our  own 
person. 

However,  the  second  revelation,  and  by  far 
the  scarier  of  the  two,  occurred  that  night.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  or  was  scary  for  you  when  you 
realized  that  your  parents  were  old.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  my  father  looked  like  an 
old  man  to  me,  frail  and  very  vulnerable. 
And  such  a  revelation  makes  me  afraid. 
Why?  Because  I  know  that  it  will  be  me  in 
forty  years:  an  old  man  afraid  and  weeping 
for  someone  in  a  hospital.  Maybe  not  for  my 
wife,  but  for  Berto,  or  Marissa,  or  even 
prayer-circle  Maria.  And  I  realize  that  I’m 


not  immortal  and  that  the  only  thing  that 
makes  me  any  different  from  my  father  is 
time. 

I  don’t  want  to  think  that.  Damn  it,  I  want 
my  father  back.  I  want  my  mother  off  that 
freaking  machine  and  back  yelling  at  me  for 
leaving  a  light  on  or  for  not  cleaning  up  after 
myself.  I  want  so  badly  to  be  younger  again, 
at  a  time  when  I  could  take  over  the  living 
room  with  my  Transformers  and  G.I.  Joes.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  responsible  any  more, 
thinking  about  work,  rent  and  insurance  pay¬ 
ments.  And  I  want  the  two  most  wonderful 
and  important  people  in  my  world  to  be 
there,  not  looking  young,  not  looking  old, 
just  simply  being  Mom  and  Dad.  But  that 
won’t  happen.  You  see,  what’s  happening 
right  now  will  someday  happen  to  me.  My 
dad  being  human  and  growing  older  means 


this  to  me:  I’m  human  and  growing  older, 
too. 

I’m  feeling  very  scared,  and  for  some  rea¬ 
son  I’m  thinking  of  the  movie  The  Lemon 
Drop  Kid  with  Bob  Hope.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  situation  right  now,  but  Hope, 
racing  horses,  and  New  York  flash  into  my 
head.  Funny  thing  is  that  I  hate  Bob  Hope, 
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don’t  gamble,  and  have  never  been  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  So,  I  shove  all  these 
thoughts  into  a  tiny  comer  of  my  brain  and 
regain  the  iron-man  exterior  because  I  know 
that  at  least  for  now  I  have  to  give  Dad  the 
night  off  and  take  over  as  the  calm,  strong 
one  for  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Soon  after  my  mother  dies,  we  get  and 
send  the  two  o’clock  phone  calls  again.  After 
this,  the  glue  that  has  held  the  family  togeth¬ 
er  gets  cremated,  and  we  start  going  at  each 
other’s  throat.  Horrible  nasty  little  argu¬ 
ments  about  everything.  The  worse  ones  are 
with  my  father.  We  never  really  fought 
before  my  mon  died.  Now,  it’s  a  regular 
event.  Of  course,  with  all  the  emotion  that 
now  pours  out  of  my  dad,  I  don’t  think  that 
I’ve  ever  felt  closer  to  him.  We  have  argu¬ 
ments,  but  they  are  our  arguments  and  our 
time.  Don’t  ask  me  to  explain  because  right 
now  I  can’t. 

have  moved  out  of  the  house.  Part  of  it 
has  to  do  with  the  fighting  and  part  of 
it  is  because  it  is  just  time.  For  the  most 
part,  I’ve  cut  off  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Except  for  my  father. 
Maybe  in  time  I’ll  be  able  to  connect  once 
again,  but  the  wounds  are  still  fresh.  As  for 
my  dad,  he  has  become  the  strong,  calm  iron 
man  again.  But  I  know  what  lies  in  his  heart 
because  I  was  the  only  one  he  was  willing  to 
show  it  to.  No  one  else  knows  what  he  had 
gone  through  or  what  he  had  said  to  me  in 
that  room.  They  assume  that  he  is  still  stay¬ 
ing  the  tough  guy. 

I  know  he  is  waiting,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  he’ll  be  able  to  join  my  mom  on  the 
other  side  of  eternity.  He  won’t  date,  even 
now,  and  I  don’t  think  he’ll  ever  go  looking 
for  someone  else.  He  is  like  that  long-term 
prisoner  serving  his  sentence  and  waiting  for 
parole.  If  that’s  what  he  wants,  who  am  I  to 
tell  him  otherwise?  He’s  still  my  father  and  I 
should  at  least  hold  some  respect  for  his 
wishes. 

Besides,  it’s  the  least  I  can  do  for  a  fellow 
human  being,  albeit  an  old  one. 

Vincent  Ortega  lives 
in  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 


In  Fond  Memory  of  my  Living  Friend,  Jerry 


Degeneration  harvested  its  plunder 
of  his  mind,  his  memories. 

And  now  a  nursing  home  conceals  my  failing  friend, 

its  lighted,  haunted  hallways  dimly  echo 

sounds  of  countless  wheel  chairs  rolling,  stopping, 

reversing,  slowly  turning, 

then  repeatedly,  relentlessly, 

retracing  well-worn  ways. 

Doorways  repose  on  either  side, 

and  name  plates  introduce  each  resident, 

Leonard  Zakton,  Annie  Wilson, 

Mildred  Schweitzer,  Jerry  White  .  . . 
some  wheel  chairs  parked  and  motionless. 

The  dining  hall  is  brightly  lit, 

its  window  panes  and  ceiling  lights  reflected 

in  the  magnified  screen  of  a  single  overburdened  television 

A  silvery,  steaming  coffee  pot  beckons  its  readiness 

to  nearby  table  tops  in  geometric  shapes. 

The  flat,  smooth  carpet  hears  less  sound 
than  a  hunter’s  cautious  step. 

One  day  we  met  in  here 

and  softly  spoke  of  earlier  times, 

his  uncle’s  farm,  depression  days  and  rationing, 

the  long,  long  war  he  bravely  fought, 

the  cars  he  drove,  his  high  school  friends, 

when  suddenly 

he  slowly  pivoted  his  chair 

and  slipped  inaudibly  away. 

He  did  not  know  my  name  today. 


A  craftsman  once  with  lathe  and  scroll 
he  helped  me  cut  and  shape  my  wood. 

We  worked  and  joked  and  laughed  a  lot, 
we  met  for  breakfast  now  and  then. 

In  wintertime  when  new-fallen  snow 

snuggled  intimately  down  on  walks  and  drives, 

we  often  shoveled, 

he  and  I,  across  our  street, 

then  lazily  leaned  on  shovel  handles 

just  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

I  sadly  watched  him  slowly, 
silently,  steadily  deteriorate 
like  fog  accumulates 
across  a  deathly-quiet  pond, 
his  laughter  strained,  his  dulling  memory 
set.  his  shovel  resting  partly  hidden  where  it  lay. 
And  soon,  too  soon,  he  went  away. 

I  walk  alone  and  shovel  snow 
yet  not  alone, 

for  many  neighbors  still  abound 
along  our  street. 

Some  may  not  know  that  he  is  gone. 


— Verne  Sanford 
Valparaiso,  Indiana 
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I  Wish 


My  Secret  Hideaway 


I  wish  my  past  was 

in  the  comer  of  my  closet. 


I  wish  that  I  could 

I  wish  that  I  could 

jump  out  of  bed 

watch  the  sunrise  and 

A  familiar  place 

instead  of  rolling  out 

all  its  beauty 

Where  I  could  go 

with  stiff  joints  and  pain 

instead  of  waking 

And  sit  among  Nehru  jackets, 

I  wish  that  I  could 

because  I  can’t  sleep 

And  bell-bottom  pants. 

brush  my  teeth 

I  wish  that  I  could 

A  place  where  I  could 

instead  of  soaking 

know  that  my  family 

Hit  the  game  winning  home  run, 

them  overnight 

understands  that  I  love  them 

Or  retake  that  failed  chemistry  test 

instead  of  taking  to  heart 

Or  the  college  entrance  exam. 

I  wish  that  I  could 

any  harsh  words  spoken 

play  baseball 

A  place  to  fulfill  my  dreams, 

instead  of  just 

I  wish  that  I  could 

Sing  at  Carnegie  Hall, 

watching  it  on  TV 

know  that  at 

Or  publish  all  those  rejected  poems 

the  end  of  my  life 

Myself. 

I  wish  that  I  could 

I  made  a  difference 

be  running  up  the  stairs 

instead  of  leaving 

A  place  where  I  could 

instead  of  holding 

others  with  bad  memories 

Keep  my  parents 

onto  the  railing 

As  young 

to  pull  myself  up 

Instead  of  causing 
discord  and  discomfort 

As  their  wedding  picture. 

I  wish  that  I  could 

uneasiness  and  unrest 

To  do  the  things  we  never  got  to  do. 

ask  my  parents 

I  wish  that  I  could 

Then,  one  by  one, 

all  those  unasked 

have  loved  and  comforted 

Hang  them  up. 

questions  about  family 

cried  and  laughed  with 

Like  a  new  suit, 

instead  of  having 

all  those  I  have  touched 

So  that  we  could  relive  them, 

answers  unknown 

I  wish  that  I  could 
lie  on  the  ground 

And  they  would  never 

Wear  out. 

and  count  the  clouds  again 

— Patricia  Wilson 

— Chris  Mauch 

instead  of  falling  asleep 

Hammond,  Indiana 

Merrillville,  Indiana 
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He  was  older  than  the  other  kids 
at  the  birthday  party.  The  aver¬ 
age  child  present  was  three  or 
four  years  old;  he  was  six.  Due 
to  his  seniority,  he  was  the 
biggest,  strongest,  and  fastest  one  seated  at 
the  little  table  on  the  patio.  When  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “Happy  Birthday”  was  sung  around 
the  burning  cake,  his  voice  was  loudest.  The 
present  that  he  gave  was  clearly  the  best, 
elaborately  wrapped  and  well-thought  out.  It 
was  the  complete  GI  Joe  Jungle  Commando 
set,  the  Holy  Grail  of  the  pre-school 
Camelot. 

He  looked  upon  the  other  invitees  with 
indifference,  mixed  with  mild  disdain.  Most 
of  them  he  had  never  met  before.  He  could 
barely  remember  the  Birthday  Boy’s  name: 
they  were  “family  friends,”  whatever  that 
was  supposed  to  mean.  He  sat  high  in  his 
chair,  a  pointy  hat  on  his  head  and  a  noise- 


maker  in  his  hand,  confident  in  the  superior¬ 
ity  that  stems  from  age.  He  felt  very  old,  and 
very  wise.  After  all,  he  knew  how  to  read. 
How  many  three-year-olds  can  say  that? 

After  indulging  his  considerable  sweet 
tooth  with  birthday  cake,  he  felt  bored.  But 
his  ears  perked  up  after  overhearing  the 
word  “pinata.”  This  was  a  chance  to  finally 
satisfy  his  tremendous  appetite  for  candy.  He 
got  up  from  the  table  and  triumphantly 
swaggered  towards  the  papier-mache  cow. 
The  moment  of  his  victory  was  at  hand. 

The  first  child’s  puny  swings  barely  moved 
the  pinata.  The  second  one  was  even  worse. 
But  now  it  was  his  turn.  He  marched  towards 
the  pinata,  a  blindfold  over  his  eyes  and  a 
grim  smile  on  his  face.  He  swung  with  all  his 
might,  and  the  cow  split  into  a  supernova  of 
tootsie  rolls  and  lollypops.  He  quickly  flung 
off  the  blindfold,  and  grabbed  handfuls  of 
candy  before  the  other  children  could  get 


there.  Of  course,  they  were  able  to  get  some 
candy,  but  nothing  could  compare  with  the 
eldest’s  mountain  of  sugar.  He  stood  before 
the  envious  children  displaying  the  kind  of 
maniacal  grin  that  can  only  come  from  ful¬ 
filled  greed. 

ittle  did  he  know  that  his  moment 
of  triumph  was  about  to  end.  The 
Birthday  Boy’s  mother  came  out 
of  the  house  and  asked  politely 
for  everyone’s  candy.  They  all 
gave  it  to  her  (reluctantly).  Then,  she  redis¬ 
tributed  it  equally  amongst  all  the  guests,  so 
that  no  one  would  have  more  or  less  than 
anyone  else.  Sullen  and  disillusioned,  the 
six-year-old  went  home,  unsure  of  his  place 
in  the  universe. 


Mark  Cuccaro,  age  16,  lives 
in  Congers,  New  York. 
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MISS  MAGGIE 


by  Meredith  Kaffel 


The  room  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
and  grayer  with  each  tired  breath 
Margaret  took.  She  slowly  lifted 
her  pepper-gray  hair,  speckled 
with  strands  of  both  her  past  youth  and  old 
age.  A  hollow  cough  was  emitted  from  her 
frail  frame.  Her  chest  rose  tensely  as  she 
wheezed.  The  pneumonia  she’d  caught  from 
the  constantly  open  windows,  dank  chill, 
and  pouring  rain  that  dripped  through  the  air 
vents  had  really  begun  to  kick  in.  Margaret 
sighed  when  she  thought  about  what  her 
doctor  had  told  her — that  at  her  age  and 
state,  the  illness  was  serious,  actually  fatal. 
At  sixty-seven,  this  information  was  like  a 
death  in  itself.  Margaret  Bahaer  was  not 
ready  to  die. 

Margaret  lay  back  down  into  her  bed  and 
tried  to  find  comfort  in  the  pillow  on  which 
her  head  rested.  The  once  luxurious  down 
pillow  had  lost  much  of  its  fluff  over  the 
years,  losing  feathers  and  gaining  flatness. 
She  slowly  turned  onto  her  sharply-jutting 
hip  to  reach  the  bell  that  would  ring  for  her 
nurse.  Margaret  grimaced  as  the  bell  rang 
loudly,  too  close  to  her  ear.  What  was  taking 
Evy,  her  nurse,  so  long?  As  Evy  took  her 
time,  Margaret  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling.  Too 
many  cracks,  she  thought.  “If  I  had  the 
money.  . .”  she  stopped.  She  didn’t  have  the 
money  at  all.  Ever  since  she  retired  from  her 
job  eight  years  ago,  money  had  been  scarce. 
She  barely  had  enough  to  cover  Evy’s  mea¬ 
ger  pay-check.  If  her  health  hadn’t  deterio¬ 
rated  so  much,  Margaret  probably  would 
still  be  working  at  Davenport  Elementary 
School.  If.  Margaret’s  life  seemed  to  be  full 
of  too  many  “ifs.”  If  only  she  was  healthier, 
if  only  she  had  money,  if  only  she  had  mar¬ 
ried,  if  only  she  had  children.  And,  above  all, 
if  only  she  had  made  a  difference  in  the 
world.  That  last  “if’  was  the  most  important 
obstacle  in  Margaret’s  life.  In  her  time,  she’d 
seen  so  many  amazing  people.  If  only  she’d 
been  one  of  them! 

Once  Evy  came  and  administered 
Margaret’s  medicine,  Margaret  tried  to 
sleep.  Unable  to  do  so,  she  found  herself 
thinking  about  Davenport  Elementary 
School,  and  how  she  first  began  working 
there. 


*  *  * 

After  three  years  of  college,  before 
Margaret  could  get  the  teaching  degree  she 
dreamed  of,  her  father  had  a  devastating 
stroke,  causing  severe  paralysis.  With  her 
mother  already  gone  and  no  siblings, 
Margaret  was  the  only  person  who  could 
bring  Mr.  Bahaer  the  comfort  he  needed.  She 
stayed  with  him,  offering  her  comfort  for 
years  as  his  illness  dragged  on.  The  two 
lived  meagerly  on  his  dwindling  pension. 
When  he  finally  passed  away  twelve  years 
later,  Margaret  had  the  chance  to  continue 
her  life  at  last. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  with  no  real  work¬ 
ing  experience  and  only  three  years  of  col¬ 
lege  education  behind  her,  Margaret  had 
entered  through  the  doors  of  Davenport 
Elementary  to  find  herself  a  job,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  one.  The  principal,  Mrs.  Forbes, 
was  a  brusque  woman,  but  she  had  a  good 
heart.  She  saw  in  Margaret  a  sweet  person 
who  had  the  maternal  quality  some  of  the 
children  needed  at  school.  She  quickly  gave 
Margaret  the  title  of  “Special  Aide,”  with  the 
freedom  to  move  from  class  to  class,  grade 
to  grade,  helping  those  who  needed  just  one 
extra  push. 

he  students,  both  younger  and 
older,  immediately  took  to 
Margaret — Miss  Maggie,  as 
they  liked  to  call  her.  She 
enjoyed  her  work  and  adored 
the  children.  When  a  class  was  blessed  with 
a  kind,  patient  teacher,  Maggie  found  fewer 
children  in  need  of  help,  for  they  were  in 
good  care.  Sadly,  such  teachers  weren’t 
plentiful  enough.  Too  often,  the  instructors 
were  fresh  from  college,  with  ideas  of  work¬ 
ing  just  until  marriage.  They  tended  to  hurry 
their  classes,  perhaps  trying  to  hurry  their 
lives.  In  these  young  teachers’  classrooms, 
Maggie  found  most  of  her  work.  A  bowed 
head  here,  a  sniffle  or  tear  there,  a  furrowed 
brow;  all  were  indicators  that  Miss  Maggie 
was  needed.  And  always,  for  these  children, 
her  children,  she  was  there. 

*  *  * 


Margaret’s  prescription  medi¬ 
cine  finally  began  to  alleviate 
her  pain,  for  the  moment  at 
least.  She  was  used  to  things 
not  lasting  very  long,  though. 
Until  she  was  a  Special  Aide,  Margaret 
never  cared  to  stay  with  a  job  too  long. 
When  she  was  much  younger,  her  relation¬ 
ships  also  were  short-lived.  Now,  due  to  her 
illness,  Margaret’s  life  itself  would  be  cut 
short. 

As  the  morning  melted  into  afternoon, 
Margaret  heard  Evy’s  heavy  footsteps  trudge 
up  the  creaky  oak  stairs  leading  to 
Margaret’s  bedroom.  She  opened  the  door 
with  a  tired,  but  sincere,  smile  on  her  face. 

“The  mail,  Miss  Bahaer,”  she  said,  present¬ 
ing  her  employer  with  the  three  envelopes. 
Margaret  momentarily  forgot  about  her  sick¬ 
ness.  Getting  mail  always  revived  her.  She 
picked  up  the  first  thin  letter,  then  frowned. 
It  was  another  doctor’s  bill.  Putting  it  with 
the  others  on  her  dresser,  she  picked  up  the 
second  letter  with  a  bit  less  gaiety. 

Better  than  the  first,  she  thought,  placing 
the  colorful  advertisement  on  top  of  the  bill. 
Beneath  the  ad  was  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
from  Davenport  Elementary  School.  Since 
she  hadn’t  been  to  the  school  in  years, 
Margaret  was  surprised.  Yet  the  feeling  of 
happiness  overwhelmed  her  surprise  as  she 
read  the  letter. 

Dear  Margaret  (Miss  Maggie), 

It  has  been  made  known  to  me  that  you  have 
taken  ill  with  pneumonia.  Although  this  is  sad 
news,  indeed,  I  want  to  send  you  my  most  heart¬ 
felt  ‘Get  well  soon!’  You  are  a  strong  woman, 
Margaret,  with  a  strong  soul.  I  know  this,  for 
I’ve  been  privileged  enough  to  know  you  for  so 
many  years.  We  miss  you  here  at  Davenport 
Elementary  School,  Miss  Maggie.  There  are 
some  students  who  still  come  back  here  and  tell 
me  anecdotes  about  the  way  you  taught  them  to 
love  something.  That  was  a  great  gift  you  gave 
them.  Always  remember  that.  And,  Maggie,  my 
dear,  I’ll  tell  you  again — get  well  soon! 

Yours, 

Ruth  Forbes 
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Margaret  smiled  as  she  read  Mrs.  Forbes’ 


letter:  a  tiny  smile  at  first  that  grew  larger 
and  larger  until  she  felt  her  ears  grow  tight. 
How  she  missed  Davenport  Elementary  and 
her  children! 

Although  she  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  Forbes,  hearing  from  the  children  she 
helped  was  a  common  occurrence  for 
Margaret.  Since  she  was  so  patient  and  help¬ 
ful  to  “her”  children,  they  grew  to  adore  her 
and  the  subjects  she  explained  to  them.  In 
past  years,  Margaret  had  received  many  let¬ 
ters  telling  her  details  of  their  lives.  Always, 
the  letters  began,  “Dear  Miss  Maggie,”  and 
always  they  ended  with  “Love.”  What  was  it 
that  Margaret  did  to  mean  so  much  to  these 
people? 

Since  she  worked  in  an  elementary  school, 
she  had  a  great  effect  on  her  students.  She 
helped  make  children  love  school,  people, 
and  certain  subjects.  Depending  on  the  way 
she  helped  children,  their  minds  would  be 
somehow  altered.  The  passionate  push  she 
gave  so  many  promising  young  people  could 
have  meant  the  difference  between  a  world 
with  one  more  writer,  scientist,  and  doctor, 
or  a  world  with  more  discontented 
vagabonds.  Her  being  at  Davenport 
Elementary  was  such  an  advantage  for  the 
students  who  attended  it.  Any  child  having 
trouble  didn’t  have  to  fear  the  horror  of  not 
understanding.  He  simply  turned  to 
Margaret,  his  Miss  Maggie,  who  made 
everything  so  clear. 

vy  turned  to  leave  Margaret’s 
room,  then  suddenly  stopped. 
“Oh,  Miss  Bahaer,  I  almost  for¬ 
got.  Here’s  the  morning  paper.  I 
hope  you  don’t  mind  my  read¬ 
ing  it,”  she  said,  her  cheeks  blushing. 

“Oh,  no,  not  at  all,  Evy.  Thank  you,” 
Margaret  said,  eager  to  read  the  paper.  It  was 
her  last  real  connection  with  the  outside 
world. 

“Miss  Bahaer?  I  circled  an  article  that 
might  interest  you.  It’s  on  the  front  page,” 
she  said,  hiding  a  smile.  Knowing  she’d 
done  a  kind  deed  in  giving  her  dear  employ¬ 
er  the  paper  rather  than  not  showing  it  to  her, 
Evy  silently  left  Margaret’s  bedroom. 

Margaret  gingerly  picked  up  the  newspa¬ 
per.  It  was  heavy  to  her  frail  arms.  Her  eye 
slowly  skimmed  the  titles  until  she  reached 
Evy’s  circled  article.  It  was  entitled,  “Young 
Scientist  Discovers  Vital  Cure.”  As  she  read 
the  first  paragraph,  Margaret  gasped.  The 
young  scientist  was  Michael  Landers. 

Margaret  knew  Michael  in  her  “Miss 


Maggie”  days.  He  was  introduced  to  her  as 
Little  Mikey,  a  small  boy  with  big  glasses 
and  a  shy  smile.  His  teacher  briefly 
explained  his  difficulty  to  Margaret:  the  boy 
showed  no  appreciation  or  understanding  of 
science.  When  his  teacher  said  this,  in  front 
of  him,  of  course,  his  little  ears  turned  red 
with  embarrassment.  Margaret  just  knelt 
down  to  Little  Mikey ’s  level,  looked  him 
sweetly  in  his  bright  blue  eyes  and  said, 
“Well,  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  do  something 
about  that,  huh,  Mike?”  He  blanched  when 
she  didn’t  call  him  “Little  Mikey”  like 
everyone  else  did.  Years  later,  she  explained 
her  reasoning  to  him:  if  he  was  called  little, 
he  would  feel  he  had  a  shrunken  self  worth. 
He  was  getting  older,  bigger,  and  smarter. 
By  breaking  away  from  his  younger  name, 
Mike  could  break  away  from  his  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  scientific  understanding.  He 
could  begin  anew  in  his  scientific  apprecia¬ 
tion.  And  begin  anew  he  did! 

Under  Margaret’s  watchful  eye,  Mike  soon 
grew  to  like  science,  even  love  it,  just  as 
Margaret  had  as  a  child.  She  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  come  to  life  with  every  experiment  the 
two  of  them  did  together  after  school. 
Although  she  had  little  money  to  spend  on 
such  matters,  Margaret  used  household 
items,  foods,  and  simple  chemicals  she  had 
at  home.  She  drew  understandable  diagrams 


and  found  beautiful  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
concepts  she  taught  Mike.  Whether  they 
were  experiencing  the  miracle  of  birth,  or 
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the  process  of  photosynthesis,  Mike  always 
had  something  to  take  home  to  remind  him 
of  the  information  he  learned.  Margaret  not 
only  gave  Mike  an  understanding  for  sci¬ 
ence,  but  a  true  passion  for  it.  Because  of  her 
personal  interest  in  struggling  children, 
Margaret  (with  her  three  years  of  college) 
made  a  better  teacher  for  Mike  than  his 
young  college-graduated  instructor  had. 
Margaret  offered  him  her  patience  and  kind¬ 
ness,  mixed  in  with  science.  He  took  it  all  in 
with  pleasure,  giving  her  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  she  was  helping  someone. 

et  Margaret  helped  Michael 
Landers  more  than  she  could 
imagine.  As  she  read  the  newspa¬ 
per  article  praising  him,  she 
came  across  a  quote  that  would 
change  her  life,  or  rather,  let  her  accept  her 
death.  It  was  written  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  article,  a  last  sentiment  for  all  to  see.  It 
read,  “I  just  want  to  thank  Margaret  Bahaer, 
my  science  tutor  from  grammar  school. 
Without  her  presence  in  my  life,  I  wouldn’t 
have  the  passion  and  interest  for  science  that 
I  possess  today.  So,  Miss  Maggie,  wherever 
you  are  now,  thank  you.  Thank  you  so 
much!” — Michael  Landers. 

The  tears  flowed  down  Margaret’s  cheeks, 
small  rivulets  of  salty  water  tracing  the  wrin¬ 
kles  in  her  face.  She  clutched  the  newspaper 
close  to  her  breast,  thanking  Michael  for  his 
words  of  thanks.  In  reading  his  quote, 
Margaret  finally  saw  what  had  been  evident 
for  years.  She,  Margaret  “Maggie”  Bahaer, 
had  touched  the  lives  of  many.  She  had  made 
a  great  difference  in  the  world.  With  that 
knowledge  in  mind,  Margaret  could  accept 
her  fate.  She  carefully  rose  from  the  waist  to 
take  one  last  glance  at  her  home,  and  looked 
out  the  window  for  one  last  glance  of  the 
earth.  Content  with  these  images  in  her 
memory,  Margaret  peacefully  lay  down  into 


her  bed  for  her  final  time.  Her  eyes  gently 
fluttered,  then  relaxed.  Her  mouth  formed  an 
eternal  smile.  When  Evy  came  to  her  room 
hours  later,  she  silently  cried  for  her  dear 
employer,  who,  even  in  death,  could  not  for¬ 
get  her  children. 

Meredith  Kaffel,  age  14, 
lives  in  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


Old  Lady 


Bridges 


It’s  just  like  an  ordinary  bridge 
transversing  a  stone-lined  stream 
until  the  sun’s  first  touch 
turns  wooden  rails  to  gold 
beckoning  me 
from  gray  and  white  houses 
across  sedate  lawns 
to  a  bank  of  wild  grasses 
where  sunlight  and  shadow 
dance  with  the  wind. 

Then  the  siren  song 
of  rustling  leaves, 
cicadas  and  grasshoppers 
calls  the  child  in  me 
to  wander  the  halls  of  green  com 
where  I  dress  my  hair  and  wrist 
in  silk, 

sup  the  milky  grain, 
and  laugh 

at  the  stinging  whip  of  leaves. 


— Lorene  Hoover 
Ames,  Iowa 


On  the  porch  of  an  old  gray  house 
An  old,  white-haired  woman 
Sits  in  an  old  black  rocking  chair 
Waiting  Just  Waiting 
She  seems  to  be  stuck  in  time 
The  time  of  1945 

When  her  husband  was  supposed  to  come  home 
Waiting  Just  Waiting 

Back  then  she  was  considered  the  loveliest  woman  in  town 
With  bright  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair 
Each  day  she  would  run  out  of  her  new  gray  house 
And  sit  in  her  brand  new  black  rocking  chair 
Waiting  Just  Waiting 

Now  every  day  she  hobbles  outside  of  her  old  gray  house 
And  sits  in  her  old  black  rocking  chair 
Waiting  just  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home. 


—Amanda  Morgan,  Age  11 
Lloyd  Harbor  School 
Huntington,  New  York 


Grandma 

My  grandmother  sits, 

cross-legged  in  the  comer, 

where  two  sides 

of  our  dark  blue  couch  meet. 

She  is  in  her  usual  white  sari, 

all  eighty-three  years 

of  her  life  reflected  in  her  face. 

Her  skin  is  so  thin 

she  could  easily  slip 

out  of  it. 

Each  wrinkle  or  age  spot 
tells  a  story. 

Some  are  easily  visible, 
some  deeply  embedded. 

Looking  into  her  eyes, 
which  can’t  tell  me  apart 
from  my  cousins, 

I  sense 

everything  she  has  known; 
and  admire  her  stoic  acceptance 
of  this  present  darkness. 

I  see  her  white  hair 
in  a  tiny  bun. 

She  watches 

but  I  don’t  know  what  she  sees 
as  she  sits 
in  the  comer 
of  the  dark  blue  couch, 
wearing  her  white  sari. 


Illustration  by  Stacy  Brewer, 

Grade  5,  University  Elementary,  Sejal  Parikh,  Age  16 

Bloomington,  Indiana  New  City,  New  York 
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My  Grandmother 


I 

Side  by  side  we  stood, 

images  reflected  in  the  mirror 

She,  so  tiny  now,  at  eighty, 

her  hair  a  white,  silk  halo 

I,  tall  and  sure, 

my  baby  perched  on  my  hip 

A  wrinkled  smile  creased  her  face — 
eyes  bright,  she  said, 

“I  look  in  the  mirror 

and  see  an  old  woman, 

yet  in  my  heart.  I’m  eighteen.” 

I  smiled  back,  unknowing. 

II 

Today,  I  understand. 

I  tire  sooner,  nap  in  the  afternoon 

Move  more  carefully, 
less  swiftly 

And,  I,  too,  now  see  an  old  woman 
in  the  mirror. 

III 

But.  .  . 

Mind  alert,  senses  intact 

music  arouses,  ideas  excite 

I  delight  in: 

The  shelter  of  my  oak  tree 

Snow  sparkling  in  the  sun 

The  taste  of  vanilla  ice  cream 

My  warm  home  after  a  chilly  walk 

As  she  did, 

I  find  joy  in  life. 


The  Curator 


Back  of  one  dusty  aisle 

lined  with  handled  steel, 

the  old  curator  sat  upon  a  stool 

with  opened  drawer  upon  his  lap, 

stoop  upon  his  shoulders, 

and  half  glasses  riding  low  the  bridge. 

Intent  as  usual  to  his  task 

with  sharpened  pencil  and  pad, 

he  transcribed  requested  details 

couched  on  tiny  neat-cut  labels 

pinned  through 

and  telling  the  where-with-all 

of  those  gathered  and  lined 

in  trays,  in  drawers,  in  cabinets, 

in  their  nested  hierarchy, 

like  the  naming  scheme  that  knew  them. 

The  old  curator  jotted  every  date 
and  place  and  collector  adjoining, 
and  while  scratching  out  his  notes 
on  the  last  of  the  rare  series  preserved, 
he  was  given  sudden  pause, 
and  a  smile  pierced  his  grizzly  beard. 

He  had  come  upon  his  own  hand 
forty  years  later, 

and  the  pleasure  of  fond  memories 
fast  collected  him. 

To  the  clutter  of  his  desk, 

the  old  curator  soon  returned, 

with  the  requested  data  in  hand 

and  renewed  memories  of  the  wetland, 

where  he  had  sampled 

the  forgotten  specimen  of  his  youth, 

that  wetland, 

drained  many  years  ago. 


— W.  Patrick  McCafferty 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


— Laura  Ruben 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Approaching  Sixty 

Life  Lessons 

She’s  seventy-three, 

|  I’ve  been  watching 

it  returns  to  my  veins. 

still  buys  growth  stocks 

S  the  strange  ceremony 

That  night  I  dreamed 

and  green  bananas, 

of  mirrors  all  year. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

looks  along  the  short  path  ahead, 
reluctant  to  peer  back  over  her  shoulder. 

Dare  I  fondle 

were  playing  duets 

What  have  I  learned? 

the  seasons  one  more  time, 

on  a  Steinway  grand 

She  laughs. 

sprinkle  their  dust 

and  singing  Cole  Porter 

No  stark  truths  come  to  mind. 

She  mulls,  just  a  little, 

j  like  salt  on  my  wounds? 

tunes  to  each  other 

laughs  again  in  surprise. 

Yesterday  I  walked  deep 

the  way  we  did  the  night 

I  can ’t  even  describe  myself, 

into  the  woods  until 

we  turned  all  the  mirrors 

must  have  spent  my  whole 
life  in  a  daze. 

|  the  sounds  of  twigs 

to  the  wall  and  danced 

Brow  wrinkled  for  an 

endlessly  meeting  their  doom 

so  close  not  even  our  skin 

instant’s  reflection. 

depressed  even  the  marrow 

in  my  bones.  I  wanted 

knew  who  was  leading. 

she  dashes  out, 
buys  another  computer. 

to  call  out  your  name 

— Fredrick  Zydek 

— Patricia  Wellingham-J ones 

just  to  feel  the  hunger 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Tehama,  California 

/ 


BIGMA 


by  Virginia  Deweese 


Retta  Gertrude  Mulligan  Wolfe 
Henley,  my  maternal  grand¬ 
mother,  gave  birth  to  ten  chil¬ 
dren  and  raised  nine  of  those  to 
adulthood.  She  ruled  her  home 
with  grit  and  a  long,  supple  switch  which 
was  woven  into  her  and  Bigdad’s  intricately- 
carved  headboard.  But  she  had  a  compas¬ 
sionate  side  to  her  nature  which  reached  out 
to  people — especially  lonely  and  vulnerable 
people  like  my  daddy. 

My  first  recollections  of  Bigma  were  of  my 
sitting  in  a  round,  red-speckled,  enameled 
dishpan  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  while 
she  and  my  mother  picked  vegetables.  My 
mother’s  photo  album  contains  pictures  of 
me  in  that  pan,  holding  onto  the  sides  and 
smiling.  There  are  other  pictures  of  me 
around  Bigma ’s  old  green  house — for  sever¬ 
al  years  my  father,  mother,  and  I  lived  just 


behind  her  in  a  small  house  of  our  own. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  is  watching 
for  buzzards  and  giving  a  yell  for  Bigma 
when  I  spotted  one  trying  to  get  her  chick¬ 
ens.  She’d  tear  out  of  the  house,  put  the  rifle 
into  position  on  her  shoulder,  and  blast 
away.  She  even  killed  one  now  and  then.  It 
was  as  though  Bigma  and  those  ol’  buzzards 
were  having  a  contest.  Of  course,  I  thought 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  my  sharp  eyes,  the  buz¬ 
zards  would  have  won. 

In  the  years  to  come,  our  family  moved 
from  behind  Bigma ’s  old  green  house  in 
Grenada  County,  Mississippi.  We  finally 
ended  up  in  Batesville  where  I  attended 
school  from  the  first  through  the  tenth 
grades.  By  the  time  I  was  nine,  Bigma  had 
given  up  her  home.  She  and  my  Aunt  Bettye 
would  live  with  one  and  then  another  of  the 
other  grown  children.  To  my  delight,  Bigma 
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lived  with  us  sometimes  as  long  as  three 
months  at  a  time  during  my  pre-teen  and 
teenage  years.  While  she  was  with  us,  my 
daddy  kept  his  drinking  and  womanizing 
away  from  the  house,  and  we  lived  in  rela¬ 
tive  harmony  for  weeks. 

It  was  always  amazing  to  see  Daddy  and 
Bigma  sitting  at  the  gray,  formica-top 
kitchen  table  on  a  blazing  hot  summer  day, 
sharing  an  ice-cold  beer  and  talking  together 
while  supper  simmered  on  the  stove.  What 
they  talked  about  I  couldn’t  tell  you,  but 
Daddy  seemed  to  be  more  expressive  with 
Bigma  than  he  was  with  Mama,  my  sister, 
Sandra,  my  brother,  Elton,  or  with  me.  To 
remember  seeing  this  man,  who  usually 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  his  kids  because 
he  “didn’t  want  to  be  bothered,”  hold 
lengthy  conversations  with  Bigma  still 
astounds  me  to  this  day.  There  was  a  line  of 


communication — and  understanding — there 
that  my  daddy  could  never  establish  with 
anyone  else. 

In  1958,  Daddy  and  Mama  had  been 
divorced  for  two  years,  and  we  were  living 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  It  had  been  many 
years  since  Bigma  and  I  had  spent  much 
time  together,  and  we  had  grown  apart  after 
our  family’s  move  to  Memphis.  At  this  time, 
Bigma  was  living  with  Aunt  Bettye,  her  hus¬ 
band,  Carl,  and  their  two  children  in 
Batesville.  Bigma  had  had  a  heart  attack, 
and  Mama  and  I  went  back  to  Batesville  to 
help  take  care  of  her. 

Bigma  and  I  quickly  reunited  in  spirit  and 
talked  a  little  about  this  and  that  and  then, 
finally,  she  said,  “Virginia,  since  you  are 
married  now  and  have  accepted  more  adult 
responsibilities,  it  is  time  you  learned  more 
about  your  mother  and  her  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  what  has  happened  in  my  own 
life.” 

That  began  the  telling  of  a  family 
saga  which  lasted  for  most  of  a 
day.  She  told  me  about  marrying 
James  Wolfe  when  she  was  only 
sixteen.  He  was  originally  from 
New  York  but  was  there  in  Kentucky  cutting 
down  trees.  They  had  been  married  only 
three  months  when  she  had  a  premonition 
one  day  that  something  had  happened  to 
him.  Several  times  that  morning  she  had 
stopped  making  lunch  and  ceased  sweeping 
the  floors  to  go  outside  to  watch  for  him. 
When  the  news  finally  arrived,  it  was  bad — 
James  Wolfe  was  dead.  The  loggers  had 
felled  a  tree  and,  when  it  began  to  fall, 
Bigma ’s  husband  could  see  that  it  was  going 
to  crush  the  driver  and  mule  of  a  wagon.  He 
saved  the  driver  but  was  killed  instantly 
himself  when  the  tree  hit  him  instead.  James 
Wolfe  is  buried  in  Bardswell,  Kentucky.  If 
he  had  family,  no  one  was  able  to  contact 
any  of  them.  He  was  a  mystery  then — he  is  a 
mystery  now.  All  I  know  is  what  Bigma  told 
me  about  him  and  that  she  loved  him  with  all 
her  young  heart. 

About  a  year  later,  Bigma  was  still  mourn¬ 
ing  for  James  and  living  in  her  parents’ 
home.  Her  brother  came  in  and  told  the  fam¬ 
ily  about  a  stranger  from  Georgia  that  he’d 


just  given  a  ride  to.  The  stranger’s  name  was 
John  Henley;  he  wore  a  bowler  hat  and 
smoked  a  cigar.  Henley  said  he  was  looking 
for  a  job  on  someone’s  farm.  Bigma  began  to 
dance  around,  swirling  her  long  black  skirts 
and  kidding  with  her  family.  She  told  them, 
“That’s  going  to  be  my  new  husband.  He’s 
come  all  the  way  from  Georgia  to  claim 
me.”  The  next  year  would  indeed  find  them 
married  and  starting  a  family  just  as  she  had 
prophesied.  This  stranger  from  Georgia 
became  known  as  Bigdad. 

A  glimpse  into  Bigma ’s  life  gave  me 
insight  into  her  personality,  as  well  as  into 
those  of  my  aunts  and  uncles  whom  I  had 
never  known.  Bigdad  became  larger  than  life 
as  she  told  me  about  their  years  together  and 
the  ten  children  she’d  given  birth  to  and  the 
nine  they’d  raised.  Bigdad  died  in  1940  from 
pneumonia.  The  one  regret  I  have  in  my  life 
is  not  knowing  this  man  who  loved  me  even 
before  I  was  bom.  He  had  brought  my  moth¬ 
er  fresh  tomatoes  from  his  garden  when  she 
was  pregnant  with  me  because  she  craved 
them.  I  was  to  be  his  first  granddaughter. 
Mother  had  known  that  I  would  be  a  girl, 
and  she  had  told  everyone  what  I  was  to  be 
named.  Bigdad  had  awaited  my  delivery  for 
months  before  he  got  sick. 

When  I  was  twelve  days  old,  Mama  took 
me  into  see  Bigdad  and  laid  me  on  his  chest. 
Since  he’d  been  sick,  Bigdad  hadn’t  recog¬ 
nized  any  of  his  children  or  Bigma  and,  most 
of  the  time,  was  in  a  coma.  But  he  knew  me. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  wrapped  his  arms 
around  me,  and  called  me  by  name.  Bigdad 
died  only  hours  later. 

Besides  telling  me  about  my  family  that 
day,  Bigma  told  me  that  it  wouldn’t  be  long 
before  she  was  going  to  die.  She  was  ready 
to  be  with  Bigdad  again,  and  she  wanted  me 
to  do  a  couple  of  things  for  her.  One  was  to 
take  care  of  my  mother  and  aunts  during  the 
traumatic  time  right  after  her  death.  Another 
was  not  to  cry — that  would  be  the  hardest. 
The  last  concerned  my  daddy.  She  said  that 
Daddy  would  be  coming  to  the  funeral  and 
he  would  be  alone.  She  wanted  me  to  wait 
and  sit  with  him.  Bigma  said  that  Daddy  was 
a  man  who  couldn’t  communicate  with  other 
people  and,  even  though  he  knew  he’d  done 
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wrong  things,  he  had  no  idea  how  to  apolo¬ 
gize  or  make  up  for  them.  She  said  he  would 
always  be  that  way.  There  was  nothing  any¬ 
one  could  do  for  him  but  try  to  be  a  little 
understanding. 

hen  Bigma  died,  it  was  just 
as  she  foretold.  On  the  way 
into  the  church,  I  saw 
Daddy  get  out  of  his  car  a 
block  away  and  begin  the 
walk  toward  me.  I  went  on  in  with  my  moth¬ 
er  and  aunts  and  chose  the  pew  right  behind 
theirs.  When  Daddy  came  in  and  started 
toward  the  front,  I  motioned  for  him  to  sit 
beside  me.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  Daddy  cry  and,  being  young,  I  hadn’t 
known  what  to  say  to  him.  Finally,  I  admit¬ 
ted  that  Bigma  had  asked  me  to  look  for  him. 
He  simply  nodded,  his  face  pale  and  grim. 
Then,  as  the  words  began  to  sink  in,  he 
seemed  to  relax  back  into  the  pew.  Daddy 
held  my  hand  during  the  service  and  at  the 
gravesite. 

When  the  funeral  and  burial  concluded,  he 
reverted  back  to  his  usual  self.  It  was  as 
though  the  last  hours  had  never  happened. 
He  became  the  distant  man  I  had  always 
known.  But  I  knew  that  he  would  miss  the 
gritty  but  loving  Irish  lass  who  became  his 
mother-in-law  and  who  had  taken  time  to 
share  herself  with  him  and  who  had  been 
able  to  understand  the  kind  of  man  that  he 
was. 

Just  before  she  died,  too,  Bigma  told  me 
something  that  I  have  not  forgotten  to  this 
day.  She  promised  me  that  whenever  I  need¬ 
ed  her  she  would  be  there.  She  said  she 
would  kiss  me  on  the  cheek.  Bigma  has  been 
dead  for  over  forty  years  and,  even  now 
when  things  get  really  tough,  I  feel  the  touch 
of  her  lips  upon  my  cheek.  It  is  as  though  an 
angel  has  brushed  its  wings  against  my  face. 


Virginia  Deweese  lives 
in  Hammond,  Indiana. 
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GEORGINA,  THE  MASKED  DRAGONFLY 


by  Chris  Giustra 


Background: 

— Georgina,  The  Masked  Dragonfly,  lives  in 
Nowheresville,  Canada. 


—Her  parents  were  George  and  Fat  Lisa 
Dragonfly. 

— Georgina,  The  Masked  Dragonfly,  was 
educated  at  Lady  Josephine’s  Teahouse. 


— Georgina,  The  Masked  Dragonfly,  can 
hold  her  breath  for  seven  minutes  and 
twenty-eight  seconds. 


—But  Georgina,  The  Masked  Dragonfly,  has 
an  archnemesis — Fishhead,  The  Merciless 
Rogue. 


The  Story: 


The  night  was  cold  and  dark 
this  Thursday,  April  14,  in 
Decatur.  All  the  happy 
Decaturians  were  sound 
asleep  when,  deep  in  the  cave  (well, 
hole  in  the  ground)  that  served  as 
laboratory  and  home  for  Georgina, 
The  Masked  Dragonfly,  the  alarm 
began  to  ring.  The  red  light  on  the 
wall  (well,  wired  into  the  mud) 
flashed,  signaling  that  the  Decatur 
police  were  in  need  of  assistance — 
that  Georgina,  The  Masked 
Dragonfly,  was  the  only  one  who 
could  help  them. 

Georgina,  The  Masked  Dragonfly, 
called  Headquarters.  “What  is  it?” 
she  asked,  tired  (having  just  been 
awakened)  but  aware  of  her  duties, 
nonetheless. 

“It’s  the  courthouse!”  the  chief 
cried. 

“What!  You  called  me  here — 


now — just  to  tell  me  about  another 
bunch  of  those  sicko,  hippie  court- 
house-eggers?  Just  cart  them  off  to 
Milledgeville  for  rehab  and  let  me 
get  some  sleep!” 

Georgina,  The  Masked  Dragonfly, 
was  about  to  hang  up  the  phone  when 
the  chief  exclaimed,  “No!  Don’t 
go — it’s  not  eggers!” 

“Not  eggers?  What  then?” 
Georgina,  The  Masked  Dragonfly, 
asked. 

“It’s  a  break-in!” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  say  so?  I’m 
on  my  way!”  Georgina,  The  Masked 
Dragonfly,  dropped  the  phone  and 
flew  out  of  her  mud  hole  straight  to 
the  courthouse. 

“Aaah!”  she  exclaimed  when  she 
saw  the  culprit.  It  was  Fishhead,  The 
Merciless  Rogue. 

“Arrh,  yarself,  little  bug.  Be  off 
with  ye!” 

“Fishhead!  What’re  you  doing 
here?”  Georgina,  The  Masked 
Dragonfly,  cried. 

“Looking  for  Holy  Water.  What  else 
would  a  merciless  rogue  like  me, 
Fishhead,  The  Merciless  Rogue,  be 
doing  in  a  church?” 

“But,  Mr.  Merciless  Rogue.  .  .” 

“What  is  it?  I’m  busy!” 

“This  isn’t  a  church.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well  then,  dearie,  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  point  an  old  man 
in  the  direction  of  a  church  so  I  can 
steal  meself  some  Holy  Water?” 

“Sure.  Would  you  prefer 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian?” 


“Piscopalian,  thanks.  Do  they  even 
have  Holy  Water  in  a  Presbyterian 
church?” 

“No,  you’re  right.  I  don’t  think  they 
do.  Well,  the  Episcopalian  church  is 
just  a  bit  down  the  way,  then  take  a 
left,  and  then  the  next  two  rights,  and 
a  bit  down  that  way — why  don’t  I 
just  show  you?  It’s  not  far.” 

“No,  I  think  that  would  spoil  the 
‘Merciless’  bit.  Thanks,  anyhow.  Did 
you  say  a  left  and  two  rights?” 

“That’s  it.  Have  a  nice  evening.” 

“You,  too.  And  thanks  for  setting 
me  aright.” 

“Well,  what’s  a  superheroine  for  if 
not  to  help  out?” 


So,  Fishhead,  The  Merciless  Rogue, 
set  out  to  steal  himself  some  Holy 
Water,  and  Georgina,  The  Masked 
Dragonfly,  went  back  to  her  hole  in 
the  ground.  Everyone  slept  well,  and 
the  rest  of  April  was  good,  as  was 
also  most  of  May  (though,  there  were 
showers  on  the  6th  through  the  10th), 
June,  and  July  (aside  from  a  few 
scattered  thunderstorms  around  the 
middle  of  that  month).  August 
brought  a  little  chill,  but  no  one 
minded. 

They  were  All  Happy. 

Chris  Giustra,  Age  13, 
attends  Woodward  Academy 
in  College  Park,  Georgia. 
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DAWN 


by  Shelley  Hughes 


I  awoke  to  the  chill  of  almost  dawn.  The  living  room,  which  had 
become  so  familiar  to  me  these  past  weeks,  was  cast  in  semi¬ 
shadow,  the  closed  curtains  blocking  the  first  light.  The  bed  I 
had  created  on  the  couch  was  rumpled,  disheveled,  smelled 
too  much  like  me.  The  house,  from  which  I  had  not  moved  for 
so  many  days,  rushed  in  at  me,  squeezing  me  out  into  the  wonder  of 
new  air. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  tragedy,  I  ventured  back  into  the  bed¬ 
room.  No  longer  did  I  see  his  body  lying  on  the  bed;  no  longer  did 
my  stomach  wrench  with  nausea  at  the  sight  of  his  clothes.  The  com¬ 
forter  had  been  taken  away  and  replaced  with  an  older  quilt,  the  car¬ 
pet  had  been  scrubbed.  The  pair  of  shoes  that  he  had  taken  off  before 
getting  into  bed  for  the  last  time  had  been  put  away  in  the  closet.  The 
cleansing  of  the  room  had  cleansed  my  spirit,  had  removed  the 
images  of  bad.  I  could  sense  his  presence,  but  it  wasn’t  that  of  the 
lifeless  corpse  he  at  last  had  become:  it  was  that  of  my  vibrant  love. 

Somewhat  startled  by  my  lack  of  revulsion,  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
wardrobe  where  all  of  his  sweaters  were  neatly  folded.  On  top,  lay 
his  favorite,  a  comfortable  blue  pullover.  It  still  smelled  like  him,  of 
sunshine  and  wool  and  Prell  shampoo.  I  burrowed  into  it,  feeling  his 
arms  around  me  and  missing  him  so  that  I  hardly  knew  I  had  put  it 
on.  The  sweater  swallowed  me,  and  I  smiled,  thinking  of  how  he  had 
teased  me  about  being  his  “little  pixie.”  I  could  almost  hear  his  voice 
beckoning  from  the  porch. 

Following  a  trail  of  memories,  I  emerged  into  the  morning.  I  had 
not  left  the  house  since  he  died.  I  had  not  stopped  crying  long  enough 
to  look  around.  A  burden  of  guilt  and  anger  and  anguish  had  settled 
onto  my  body,  refusing  to  budge.  All  I  could  do  was  lie  on  the  couch, 
much  as  he  had  lain  in  our  bed,  weeping  and  wondering  what  I  could 
have  done  differently  to  keep  him  the  person  he  had  been.  In  step¬ 
ping  onto  the  porch,  I  was  reborn. 


Shrinking  further  into  his  sweater,  I  leaned  against  the  rickety  railing 
and  gazed  out  at  the  horizon.  Already,  I  had  forgotten  what  the  stiff 
wind  felt  like  on  my  face,  how  it  tossed  my  hair  and  how  it  flew 
across  the  gray  expanse  of  ocean.  The  sea  was  a  frothing  mass  of 
whitecaps,  pounding  at  the  rocks  of  the  cliff  on  which  our  cozy  shack 
stood.  I  knew  that  no  matter  how  many  years  I  would  live  here,  I 
would  always  be  in  awe  of  the  power  of  morning,  of  the  salt  and  the 
rock  that  make  up  this  land,  and  of  the  strength  it  will  always  pos¬ 
sess  to  pull  at  my  heart.  I  knew  this  after  living  here  a  week,  although 
I  had  been  dead-set  against  it  at  first.  No  matter  how  much  he  loved 
me,  he  wouldn’t  leave  this  land,  and  now  I  understood  why.  It  was  as 
much  a  part  of  me  as  him,  and  this  morning  felt  to  me  like  a  piece  of 
his  soul  returning.  I  knew  he  was  gone.  I  had  accepted  the  unaccept¬ 
able,  but  I  still  expected  to  feel  his  arms  slide  around  my  shoulders 
like  they  had  before  to  keep  me  warm  at  so  many  dawns. 

s  I  stood  on  this  porch  bundled  in  his  sweater,  smelling 
him  and  feeling  him  in  every  molecule  of  air,  I  was  no 
longer  forlorn,  no  longer  regretful.  The  lines  of  the  note 
he  had  left,  that  had  echoed  in  my  mind  for  so  long — 
the  apologies  and  the  pain,  unspoken,  but  which  I  could 
sense — vanished.  He  had  not  written  them,  not  my  love.  The  man 
who  longed  for  death  was  a  man  whose  brain  had  been  ravaged  by 
disease,  by  a  disease  that  I  could  not  cure  on  my  own,  that  he  could 
not  cure  on  his  own.  The  words  I  had  heard  him  speak  were  not 
words  of  sorrow  and  hopelessness;  not  here  on  our  porch,  in  our  sun¬ 
rise.  He  had  spoken  of  love,  of  laughter.  He  had  sung  under  his 
breath  the  music  that  always  seemed  to  be  playing  in  his  head.  He 
had  pointed  out  the  gull  flying  above  the  water  to  his  little  pixie.  And 
I  knew. 

It  was  not  my  fault. 

It  was  not  my  fault. 

His  spirit  died  while  he  was  on  earth.  It  returned  to  me  in  death. 

He  loved  me,  and  that  saved  him  longer  than  anything  else.  But  it 
was  not  enough — nothing  could  be  enough. 

We  were  dancing  together,  dancing  as  we  always  had,  spinning  and 
laughing  and  holding  each  other  tightly. 

We  were  sharing  this  land,  and  our  love  of  it. 

We  were  sharing  our  love  of  each  other. 

I  had  wished  for  one  last  time  to  speak  to  him,  one  last  time  to  hold 
him,  but  now  I  knew  I  didn’t  need  it.  I  had  forgiven  him  for  the 
senselessness  of  his  death;  he  had  forgiven  me  for  my  ignorance  of 
it. 

I  gazed  out  again  over  the  tumbling  waves,  to  the  wind  soaring 
above  them.  I  had  no  need  to  speak;  he  already  knew  what  I  wanted 
to  say  better  than  I  ever  would. 

The  wind  dried  my  tears,  as  I  had  dried  his. 


Illustration  by  Nastia  Karaban,  Grade  1 
University  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
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Shelley  Hughes,  Age  1 7, 
lives  in  Georgetown,  Kentucky. 


Exploring  the  Stars 


A  star  is  gleaming  brightly 
in  the  dark  night  sky. 


What  would  it  be  like 
to  live  among  the  stars? 

What  would  it  be  like 
to  explore  new  worlds? 

What  would  it  be  like 
to  discover  new  technologies? 

What  would  it  be  like 
to  meet  new  races?  New  people? 

How  would  we  act? 

How  would  we  change? 
Would  we  be  powerful 
or  would  we  be  helpless? 

Would  it  be  better  or  worse? 
Would  things  be  good  or  bad? 


Energy,  power 
Fast,  slow,  travel 
Electricity  is  very  helpful 
Lightning. 


— Poem  and  illustration  by 
Megan  Reeder,  Age  10 
J.W.  Riley  Elementary 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Untitled 


Do  we  really  want  to  explore? 


— Courtney  Mussatt,  Age  13 
Columbia,  Missouri 


We  stood  there, 

The  sounds  of  the  room 
Pulsating  a  vivid  symphony, 
Swirling  in  neon 
Around  us. 


Something. . . 


Something  lightly  touches  me, 

leaving  me  in  gentle  warmth. 
Something  drowns  me  in  a  sea, 

a  sea  of  conflicting  emotions. 
Something  confuses  and  distracts  me, 

leaving  me  bewildered  and  puzzled. 
Something  causes  a  name,  a  face,  to  be 
in  my  every  thought  and  dream. 
Something  puts  her  above  me 

and  makes  her  my  higher  concern. 
Something  like  this,  what  could  it  be? 

I  guess  it  must  be  love. 

—Jonathan  Runes,  Age  16 
Andrean  High  School 
Merrillville,  Indiana 


We  touched. 

We  glided  together 
Through  the  dense  haze  of  smoke 
Dancing  slowly  in  the  mist 
Toward  each  other. 

We  kissed. 

The  sounds  exploded, 

The  colors  burst  into  rainbows 
Floating  in  the  steam 
As  we  moved. 

We  left. 

Colors  still  bright. 

Sounds  still  tickling  our  ears, 

The  past  not  yet  a  memory 
Kept  in  a  pearl  box. 

You  are  gone 
And  now  I’m  alone, 

Left  with  a  rainbow-stained  memory 
Of  symphonies  once  heard 
In  your  company. 

— Rachel  Samberg,  Age  15 
New  York,  New  York 


Trolls  Dancing 

Heavy  feet  stamping  on  the  rock  cave  floor 
Deep  voices  rising  with  the  smoke  and  the  flames, 

Fire  in  the  center,  cauldron  hung  above, 

Wild  black  troll  forms,  whirling  on  the  wall. 

Silent  night,  dead  wood,  where  shadows  go  to  die; 
Here,  in  the  cave,  the  trolls  are  dancing. 

Roaring  troll  ballads,  fiery  and  festive 
Thunder-voiced  sagas,  great  troll  songs 
Iron  fists  pounding  on  the  rocks  and  the  tables 
Teeth-grinning  mouths  like  wide  red  ovens. 

Stamping  out  the  rhythms,  moving  to  the  shouting; 
Here,  in  the  cave,  the  trolls  are  dancing. 

Forgotten  and  ancient,  buried  in  the  deep  woods 
Creatures  of  another  time,  long  and  lost,  forgotten 
Gathered  on  a  crystal  eve  to  celebrate  the  shadows 
Roaring  forth  their  heritage,  joking  with  the  wild  moon 
All  the  forest  ringing  to  the  stamping  and  the  shouting; 
Here,  in  the  cave,  the  trolls  are  dancing. 

— Christopher  Silverman,  Age  1 7 
Simsbury,  Connecticut 


My  Window 

Gazing  out  the  window 
from  my  cozy  bed, 

I  saw  a  red-headed  woodpecker, 
who  saw  my  face  and  fled. 

I  spotted  a  baby  bluejay 
learning  how  to  fly, 
and  its  mother  right  beside  it 
urging  it  on  to  try. 

I  saw  two  tiny  mushrooms 
sprouting  up  from  the  damp  ground. 
Two  microscopic  masterpieces, 

I  think  that  I’ve  just  found. 

I  saw  a  garden  full  of  flowers, 
a  bird  bath  revealing  a  bird. 

I  saw  a  red  and  white  robin, 
with  the  prettiest  voice  I  ever  heard. 
And  I  saw  it  all  out  my  window, 
from  my  cozy  bed. 

“A  blessing  straight  from  heaven.” 
That  is  what  I  said. 

— Erin  Osborne,  Age  12 
Paul  Breaux  Middle  School 
Lafayette,  Louisiana 
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Illustration  by  Joshua  Diehl,  Age  13 
Merrillville,  Indiana 


ENTERING  EDEN 


by  Laura  Pizano 


She  lies  so  angelically,  perfect  in 
her  tranquil  state  between  dream 
and  reality.  Her  blue  eyes  closed 
tight,  locking  out  the  world  for 
just  a  few  hours.  The  blonde  hair 
that  caresses  her  porcelain  skin  holds  just  a 
tint  of  strawberry  red.  The  moonlight  slithers 
through  her  window  and  across  her  bed, 
making  her  glow  like  the  miracle  that  she  is. 

Casey  is  my  miracle.  She  is  the  reason  I 
keep  going  even  when  every  muscle  aches 
so  much  that  I  forget  what  it  feels  like  to  not 
have  pain.  I  am  essentially  glad  that  her 
father  is  not  around.  That  bastard  thinks  he 
left  me  crushed.  With  nothing  but  pain. 
While  I  do  have  pain,  to  say  the  least,  he 
doesn’t  know  that  I  actually  have  every¬ 
thing.  Without  Casey  I  have  no  soul,  I  would 
be  a  hollow  body.  I  woke  up  this  morning  at 
six  o’clock,  as  I  do  every  morning.  I  always 
spend  a  few  precious  moments  as  the  sun 
rises  to  appreciate  Casey. 


Gradually,  I  ready  myself  for  work  at  Joe’s 
Truck  Stop.  Only  a  ten-minute  ride  on  the 
eight  a.m.  bus  from  here.  The  diner’s  smoky 
atmosphere  is  sometimes  even  comforting. 
Everyone  there  is  real  nice  and  they  tip  as 
much  as  they  can  afford. 

This  broken-down  apartment,  that  we  call 
home,  isn’t  luxurious,  but  it’s  better  than 
nothing.  The  cracks  in  the  walls  are  pretty 
easily  disguised  with  the  right  thrift-store 
picture  frames  and  dressers  with  drawers 
missing  handles.  Nothing,  though,  can  cover 
the  broken  heater  when  winter  rolls  around. 
Water  stains  in  the  shapes  of  dancing  circus 
bears  and  other  animals  adorn  the  ceilings, 
providing  us  with  entertainment  during  the 
frequent  power  outages.  It  is  fun  to  find  the 
animals  in  the  happy  glow  given  off  by  can¬ 
dles. 

To  live  solely  on  the  pay  I  get  as  a  waitress 
would  be  impossible.  It’s  hardly  enough  to 


pay  rent.  Then  I  would  have  to  think  about 
what  in  the  world  we’d  do  for  food,  clothes, 
other  bills  and  all  the  various  things  it  takes 
to  survive.  I  had  to  take  a  night  job  as  well. 
I  decided  this  a  long  time  ago.  I  applied  at 
several  clothing  stores,  banks  and  even  fast 
food  restaurants.  With  no  luck,  I  was  forced 
into  making  one  of  the  hardest  decisions  of 
my  life.  I’m  not  proud  of  this  second  life  I 
live.  I  do  it  for  nothing  else  but  the  survival 
of  Casey. 

y  day,  I  am  Shirley,  the  waitress 
who  smiles  constantly  and 
cracks  jokes  in  the  rickety  old 
diner  with  not-so-good  food. 
When  Shirley  is  done  at  the 
diner,  I  come  home  at  about  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  pick  up  Casey  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coulter’s  apartment.  They  live  across  the 
hall  and  are  a  huge  help  to  me.  They  care  for 
Casey  after  she  gets  out  of  kindergarten  until 


I  come  home.  Casey  and  I  spend  our 
evenings  together  playing  Go  Fish,  drawing 
pictures,  and  talking  about  her  wonderful 
day  at  school.  When  nine  p.m.  rolls  around 
and  Casey  is  in  bed,  I  get  ready  for  my  sec¬ 
ond  life.  I  slip  into  my  skin-tight  leather 
mini-skirt  that  hugs  my  hips  and  butt  so 
tightly  that  it  is  painful  to  sit  down.  I  wear  a 
red  tank  top  along  with  fire-engine  red  lip¬ 
stick  to  match.  Bright  blue  eye  shadow  and 
fake  silver  eyelashes  try  to  disguise  the 
emptiness  I  feel  in  this  life.  Zipping  up  the 
leather  boots  that  stretch  halfway  up  my 
thighs,  I  glance  in  the  stained  mirror  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

Eden  stares  lifelessly  back  at  me. 

Laura  Pizano,  Age  1 7, 
attends  Wheeling  High  School 
in  Wheeling,  Illinois. 
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The  Medal 

The  Olympics 

A  time  when  people  from  other  countries 
Come  to  compete 
And  try  to  win 
The  gold  medal 

Which  is  the  ultimate  symbol  of  mightiness 
The  gold  medal 

Something  that  can  not  be  claimed 
Only  earned 
It  is  a  circle  of  gold 
Of  gold 
Like  the  sun 
And  a  ribbon 
Like  a  rainbow 
Of  dreams 

— Neema  Basri ,  Age  12 
Lloyd  Harbor  School 
Huntington,  New  York 


Artists  Remembered 

Teachers  paint  young  souls 
With  free  spirited  hands 
And  scribble  their  signatures 
On  young  lives. 

— Raven  Casselano,  Age  15 
Clarkstown  North  High  School 
New  City,  New  York 


The  Battle  on  the  Open  Field 


A  number  of  men  in  uniform  stand  waiting. 

They  look  down 

and  see  the  sharp  green  grass 

and  silky  brown  dirt. 

Their  heads  rise  up, 

and  they  stare  at  the  blue  sky 

lit  by  the  hot  yellow  sun. 

They  scan  the  area, 

and  view  thousands  of  people  screaming. 

They  can’t  pick  up  what  is  being  said. 

They  feel  their  weapons  in  their  hands, 
and  know  they  can  perform  a  feat 
that  is  crucial  to  their  side  of  the  battle. 

The  victors 

will  feel  an  unbelievable  sense  of  loyalty  and  pride 
until  the  next  time  they  meet. 

The  losers 

will  hold  their  heads  down 

while  in  their  minds  they  will  want  revenge 

and  won’t  be  able  to  wait  for  that  chance  to  get  it. 

Then,  they  hear  the  words,  “Play  ball,” 

and  know 

the  battle  has  just  begun. 


Soccer 

What  other  sport  is  greater  than  soccer? 

Playing  in  the  rain  and  in  freezing  weather. 

What  other  sport  is  greater  than  soccer? 

Diving  to  save  and  defend  the  goal. 

Crashing  into  and  tripping  others. 

What  other  sport  is  greater  than  soccer? 

Broken  toes,  busted  shins,  and  twisted  ankles. 
Yellow  cards  and  red  cards. 

Gold  medals  and  severe  agony. 

What  other  sport  is  greater  than  soccer? 

Great  friendships  and  great  times  with  the  team. 
Tournaments  far  from  home  and  staying  in  hotels. 

What  other  sport  is  greater  than  soccer? 

— Bobby  Meier,  Age  1 7 
Gavit  High  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


— Sean  Greene,  Age  1 7 
Clarkstown  North  High  School 
New  City,  New  York 
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Illustration  by  Qiana  Owens,  Age  10 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Illustration  by  Keun-Hwan  Kim,  Grade  5 

University  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
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Jersey 

Do  Packer  jersies  ever  get  tired  of  being  sweaty? 

Are  they  ever  sick  of  all  the  fans? 

Are  they  happy  about  getting  dirty? 

Do  they  like  getting  rubbed  by  all  those  human  hands? 
Are  they  tired  of  being  holey? 

Do  they  think  it’s  fun  to  be  numbered? 

Are  they  ever  moldy? 

Do  Packer  jersies  really  ask  all  these  questions? 

—Amanda  Thomas,  Age  10 
Aztec,  New  Mexico 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN’S  PSYCHEDELIC  SPENCER’S  EXPERIENCE 


by  Jessica  Renslow 


I  rarely  take  my  father  out  in  public.  In 
fact,  I  will  do  almost  anything  to 
escape  the  embarrassment  of  such  an 
experience.  He  has  three  major  flaws 
that  he  insists  on  brazenly  flaunting.  To 
understand  my  true  mortification,  you  must 
realize  that  my  dad  has  a  voice  like  a  WWF 
wrestler  getting  ready  for  Monday  Night 
Raw. 

First  of  all,  he  is  what  tactful  people  refer 
to  as  frugal;  but  what  most  teenagers,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  would  call  just  plain  cheap.  He 
lets  out  loud,  guttural  sounds  when  he  looks 
at  price  tags.  If  they  do  not  comply  with  his 
1965  standards,  they  are  deemed  unaccept¬ 
able.  Secondly,  he  is  very  impatient:  the  man 
cannot  stand  crowds  or  lines  of  any  kind. 
When  he  is  put  in  these  situations,  he  barks 
orders  at  the  group  of  people  to  get  them  to 
move  as  if  they  were  a  herd  of  cattle.  Finally, 
he  has  a  long  repertoire  of  loud,  irritating 
and  embarrassing  songs  catalogued.  While 
in  his  company,  no  one  knows  when  he  or 
she  will  hear  a  melody  of  the  Beach  Boys’ 
greatest  hits.  My  dad  whistles,  sings  and 
yells.  Even  so,  there  are  some  times  of  the 
year  when  I  cannot  avoid  taking  him  out  in 
public. 

One  of  these  rare  moments  happens  to  be 
Christmas.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  my 
dad  hates  more  than  crowds,  it’s  shopping. 
And,  of  course,  he  is  a  natural  procrastinator. 
Picture  this — Christmas  Eve,  1996.  My  sib¬ 
lings  and  I  have  just  spent  three  hours  in  an 
overcrowded  mall  with  my  father.  He  is  still 
not  ready  to  go.  He  takes  me  aside  and  asks 
me  what  my  little  sister  really  wants  for 
Christmas.  Well,  that  was  the  year  Mandi 
was  into  wrinkled  tee  shirts  and  bands  like 
Nirvana.  At  the  top  of  her  list  was  a  lava 
lamp.  The  only  place  in  the  area  that  sold 
them  happened  to  be  in  that  very  mall. 

So,  I  grudgingly  began  to  lead  my  father  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  trendiest  stores  in 
the  whole  mall.  We  trudged  through  a  quag¬ 
mire  of  consumers  until  we  reached  our  des¬ 
tination.  Outside  the  store,  a  sign  read  in 


flashy  letters — SPENCER ’S  GIFTS.  I  turned 
my  back  on  my  father  for  half  a  second. 
While  my  eye  was  not  on  him,  he  proceeded 
to  charge  through  the  store  like  Teddy 
Roosevelt  riding  into  San  Juan.  I  followed 
him  like  a  bewildered  Rough  Rider  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  battle  that  lay  ahead.  As  I  wove 
through  the  labyrinth  of  gag  gifts  and  mem¬ 
orabilia,  I  noticed  that  there  were  several 
black  light  posters  on  the  wall.  Then,  in  the 
very  back  of  the  store  was  our  multi-colored 
mecca,  a  six-foot  shelf  that  held  lava  lamps. 

My  father  stealthily  crept  toward  this  shelf 
with  a  glazed  look  in  his  eye.  Another  one  of 
my  dad’s  habits  is  to  try  to  relate  to  me  by 
using  up-to-date  slang  that  I  would  never 
use.  He  let  out  an  awe-struck,  “Dat’s  duh 
bomb,”  and  I  almost  died  for  the  millionth 
time  that  day.  Then  he  noticed  the  pink,  neon 
sign  posted  next  to  the  shelf.  It  read — ALL 
LAVA  LAMPS  50  $$$.  He  sputtered  out, 
“Uh,  I  can’t  believe  it.  Jeezz.  .  .fifty  bucks!” 
(This  is  a  perfect  example  of  one  of  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  retail.) 

Now,  you  must  understand  that  my  father 
is  not  a  very  tall  man.  He  cannot  be  over 
5’8”.  But  his  nosiness  is  notorious.  He 
decided  that  if  he  was  going  to  fork  over 
$50,  then  he  was  going  to  examine  his  pur¬ 
chase.  Unfortunately,  he  was  unaware  that 
lava  lamps  have  two  pieces. 

I  remember  saying,  as  I  watched  him  try  to 
reach  the  lamps  with  his  stubby  little  arm, 
“Dad,  I  don’t  think  you  should.  .  .”  That  is 
when  it  happened.  One  of  his  club-like  fin¬ 
gers  grazed  a  purple  lava  lamp.  It  began  to 
teeter  from  side  to  side.  We  stood  stock  still, 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  squirming  volcano.  It 
rocked  back  and  forth,  and  then  it  plunged 
off  the  shelf.  I  gasped  in  horror  as  it  came 
flying  toward  us.  I  shut  my  eyes,  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  crash.  There  wasn’t  one. 

omething  had  clicked  inside 
my  dad’s  head.  He  had  a  flash¬ 
back  to  his  high  school  days. 
With  one  quick  grasp,  he 
caught  the  lamp  like  a  football. 


It  rested  on  his  forearm.  I  let  out  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Then  I  noticed  that  another  lamp  was 
shaking.  To  my  horror,  the  first  lamp  had 
started  a  domino  effect. 

A  second  one  dropped  off  the  edge.  Even 
more  amazingly,  my  dad  caught  it,  too!  We 
were  not  prepared  for  the  third  lamp.  It  came 
plummeting  toward  us  like  a  kamikaze  fight¬ 
er  plane.  Dad  caught  the  third  one,  too,  but  it 
landed  on  top  of  the  first.  It  broke  into  a  mil¬ 
lion  pieces.  The  slimy  lava  oozed  from  the 
glass  and  spattered  his  white  shirt. 

My  dad  stood  there  with  blue  sludge  drip¬ 
ping  off  him.  His  face  turned  a  deep  red  and 
then  violet.  He  started  to  shake  like  a  steam¬ 
ing  teapot.  I  just  knew  I  was  in  for  the 
embarrassment  of  a  lifetime.  I  was  sure  he 
would  start  bellowing  like  an  enraged  bull. 
But,  to  my  surprise,  he  remained  calm. 

e  started  to  say  in  a  very  high- 
pitched  voice,  “Would  someone 
please  get  me  a  garbage  can? 
This  glass  is  digging  into  my 
skin.”  He  repeated  this  several 
times  until  a  clerk  finally  came  to  assist  us. 
She  could  have  been  an  extra  on  Clueless. 
She  bounced  her  head  from  side  to  side  and 
flipped  her  hair,  saying,  “Like,  oh  my  God, 
are  you  okay,  sir?  Wait  one  moment.” 

She  might  have  been  a  ditz,  but  even  she 
could  tell  that  this  may  have  been  a  lawsuit 
in  the  making.  They  got  a  garbage  can  for 
my  dad  and  escorted  him  to  a  little  room  in 
the  back.  There,  he  had  to  sign  a  release 
form  saying  that  the  store  was  not  liable  for 
his  shirt.  In  exchange,  he  was  given  his 
choice  of  any  item  in  the  store  that  cost  $50 
or  less.  Can  you  guess  what  he  chose? 

On  Christmas  morning,  Mandi  got  her 
prized  request.  It  still  glows  in  our  room  to 
this  day. 


Jessica  Renslow,  Age  1 7, 
attends  Gavit  High  School 
in  Hammond,  Indiana. 
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SNEAK 


As  I  sneak  into  the  kitchen  to  get  a  snack,  I  stay  down  low  to  hide  my  back.  As  I 
open  up  the  cabinet  doors  of  gold,  a  million  snacks  I  behold.  I  take  a  yodel,  a 
smacker,  and  a  saltine  cracker.  I  run  to  my  room  without  a  trace.  I  get  in  my  bed  and 
stuff  my  face. 


Billy  Myers,  Age  12, 
attends  Lloyd  Harbor  School 
in  Huntington,  New  York. 
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I  Thought  I  Saw. . . 


I  thought  I  saw  a  pussy  cat, 

I  thought  I  saw  a  big  old  bat. 

I  thought  I  saw  some  bubble  gum, 

I  thought  I  saw  a  juicy  plum. 

I  thought  I  saw  my  Christmas  bear, 

I  thought  I  saw  a  rocking  chair. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  little  tree, 

I  thought  I  saw  a  bug  climb  me. 

I  thought  I  saw  my  old  key  chain, 

I  thought  I  saw  my  brother’s  brain. 
But,  it’s  only  the  designs  on  my  shirt. 


— Kimberly  Liebst,  Age  7 
The  Woodlands,  Texas 


Here’s  a  little  poem  I’ve  come  to  tell  ya. 

About  all  kinds  of  cheeses,  including  Mozzarella, 

Put  blue  cheese  on  your  salad  and  you  just  can’t  miss. 
Making  a  sandwich?  Just  throw  on  some  Swiss. 
Having  friends  over,  and  have  nothing  to  feed ’em? 
Whip  out  the  Jarlsberg,  Stilton,  or  Edam. 

If  you  want  a  cheese  that’s  rugged  and  thick, 

You  may  wish  to  try  Camembert,  Boursin,  or  brick. 
Cheese  is  good  with  water,  coffee,  or  tea. 

To  top  off  a  cracker,  look  no  further  than  Brie. 

Cheese  can  help  you  break  into  show  biz, 

Just  ask  Bob  Barker,  a  connoisseur  of  Cheese  Whiz. 
When  Shakespeare  needed  an  onomatopoeia, 

He  went  to  his  stash  of  seasoned  Velveeta. 

Even  a  strong  man  like  Sylvester  Stallone, 

Couldn’t  handle  raw  eggs  without  some  Provolone. 
You  can  get  cheese  at  the  store  or  through  the  mail. 
So,  go  try  some  Munster,  feta,  or  Wensleydale. 
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—Nate  Holscher,  Age  16 
Andrean  High  School 
Merrillville,  Indiana 


The  Workaholic 


Mirror 


He  wakes  up  before  the  sun, 
five  thirty  in  the  morning, 
every  morning. 

Takes  a  shower, 
gets  dressed 
so  fast 

to  try  to  get  to  work  even  earlier. 

Beats  the  morning  rush 

to  get  to  the  office 

before  everybody  else.  He  is 

the  first  to  unlock  the  office  doors, 

turn  on  the  lights, 

and  start  the  coffee  machine. 

Once  at  work, 
he  doesn’t  leave, 
not  even  for  lunch. 

It  is  even  too  much  of  a  burden 
to  talk  to  his  wife 
when  she  calls. 


The  Mirror, 

On  the  wall, 
looking  at  me, 
Reflecting  me, 

And  my  body, 

But  it’s  only  glass, 
Shaped  like  a  fish  eye. 
Looking  at  me. 
Studying  me, 

Reflecting  me, 

And  my  body, 

The  Mirror. 

—Lolly  Lessing,  Age  12 
Lloyd  Harbor  School 
Huntington,  New  York 


On  an  early  day 

he  leaves  the  office  last 

at  seven  o’clock, 

but  on  a  “normal”  day  not 

until  eight  o’clock.  He  is 

often  not  home  for  dinner 

to  eat  dinner  with  his  family, 

often  home  too  late  to  kiss  his  kids  good  night. 


I  see  him  come  in 

to  the  dark  sleeping  house. 

The  garage  door  opens, 

but  does  not  wake  a  person  in  the 

He  walks  up  the  steps 

with  a  loud  heavy  walk, 

as  if  he  had  weights 

on  his  legs. 

He  goes  to  sleep 
just  to  wake  up 
and  go  to  work. 


People 

Though  stubborn  at  times, 

I  try  my  best  to  please  you. 

I  know  I  cause  us  grief, 
yet  it  doesn’t  give  you  the  right 
to  shut  your  eyes  and  heart, 
for  you’re  not  perfect  either. 


Advice  from  the  Peanut  Gallery 

is  always  unwanted. 

But  we  always  ask, 
and  refuse  to  listen. 

We  fish  for  compliments, 
and  catch  white  lies. 

We  wait  for  the  dreaded  questions, 
and  give  untruthful  answers. 

Am  I  fat? 

Do  I  look  okay? 

Am  I  ugly? 

The  guilt  hangs  like  a  fierce  storm  cloud, 
but  we  try  and  try  to  stop  it  from  raining. 

We  want  the  comfort  of  hearing, 

“You  have  the  face  of  a  goddess, 

an  hour-glass  waist, 

a  body  of  perfection, 

like  the  perfection  of  a  raindrop.” 


— Kari  Wallach,  Age  15 
Clarkstown  North  High  School 
New  City,  New  York 


— Michelle  Wood,  Age  14 
Wichita,  Kansas 


Advice  from  the  peanut  gallery: 
a  run  in  my  stocking, 
a  broken  mirror, 
a  tear  that  I  can’t  hold  back, 
as  it  rolls  down  my  face. 
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— Katie  Weiss,  Age  14 
Clarkstown  North  High  School 
New  City,  New  York 


PROMISE 


by  Raven  Casselano 


Don’t  worry,  Mom,  I’ll  be  fine.” 

Joanne  was  running  around 
her  house  getting  ready  for  her 
best  friend’s  long-awaited 
eighteenth  birthday  party. 
Joanne’s  mother  didn’t  want  her  to  go  and 
was  only  allowing  it  because  it  was  Joanne’s 
best  friend. 

Joanne’s  parents  were  also  getting  ready  to 
leave  the  house.  Her  mother  stood  before  the 
bathroom  mirror  putting  on  earrings. 

“Hon,  I  know  there  will  probably  be  drink¬ 
ing  at  this  party,”  she  said  as  she  entered  the 
living  room  where  Joanne  sat  tying  the  laces 
on  her  shoes. 

“Mom. . . .”  Joanne  stretched  the  word  out 
as  she  always  did  when  her  mother  was 
telling  her  something  she  didn’t  need  to  hear 
for  the  thousandth  time. 

“However,”  her  mother  added,  “I  also 
know  you’ll  do  what  you  know  is  right.” 

Joanne  stood  up  and  pulled  her  jacket 
around  herself. 

“I  worry  about  you  driving.  Promise  me 
you  won’t  drink.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mom,”  Joanne  said  again 


and,  upon  seeing  the  genuinely  concerned 
look  in  her  mother’s  eyes,  smiled  and  kissed 
her  mother’s  cheek,  “I  promise.” 

Before  stepping  out  the  door,  Joanne  yelled 
a  goodbye  to  her  father  who  told  her,  more 
simply  than  her  mother  had,  to  be  careful. 

Six  a.m.  the  next  day,  Joanne  woke  in  a 
hospital.  A  nurse  sat  by  her  side  reading  a 
magazine  as  a  maintenance  worker  sprayed 
cleaner  on  the  glass  windows.  Joanne 
watched  him  wipe  away  the  blue  liquid  and 
smiled  at  the  flowers  on  a  tree  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window.  The  smile,  though  slight, 
caused  pain  in  her  face.  She  tried  to  move 
the  rest  of  her  body,  but  there  was  only  more 
pain. 

The  nurse,  noticing  the  patient  waking, 
told  her  only  to  keep  still  and  that  her  stom¬ 
ach  had  been  pumped  and  she  had  been  in  a 
bad  car  accident. 

Joanne  could  barely  get  the  whisper  out, 
“The.  .  .the  people.  .  .in  the  other  car.  .  . .” 

The  nurse  watched  the  meter  on  the  heart 
monitor  Joanne  was  hooked  up  to.  “I’m 
sorry,  honey.  They  didn’t  make  it.”  The 
beeping  became  unsteady. 


Joanne  closed  her  eyes  in  pain.  This  time  it 
was  the  pain  of  guilt,  of  knowing  she  had  let 
her  parents  down,  of  knowing  how  stupid 
she  had  been  to  let  one  sip  turn  into  more 
than  a  few  beers. 

She  looked  at  the  nurse  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  “Tell  my  parents. .  .I’m  sorry. .  .promise 
me.  .  .tell  them  I’m  so,  so  sorry.  .  .  .” 

The  nurse  said  nothing,  just  took  the  girl’s- 
hand  in  both  of  hers.  It  was  cold.  Joanne 
slipped  away  and  the  heart  monitor  pro¬ 
claimed  a  loud  continuous  beep. 

The  maintenance  man  looked  at  the  nurse 
with  a  puzzled  expression.  “Why  didn’t  you 
promise?  Won’t  you  honor  that  poor  girl’s 
wish  and  tell  her  parents  what  she  said?” 

The  nurse  only  shook  her  head  sadly.  “I 
wish  I  could,  but.  .  .the  people  in  the  other 
car.  .  .they  were  her  parents.” 

A  lesson  to  all  those  who  should  think. 


Raven  Casselano,  Age  15, 

attends  Clarkstown  North  High  School 

in  New  City,  New  York. 


A  Wrench 

If  you  look  at  a  wrench  carefully 
it  kind  of  looks  like  a  snake. 

You  better  watch  out, 
it’s  always  wide  awake. 

Imagine  a  forked  tongue 
and  a  rattling  tail. 

It  leaves  a  mark  in  its  snake-like  trail. 

A  wrench  and  a  snake's  blood  are  both  very  cold. 
When  they  do  their  thing  best, 
they  both  use  a  choke  hold! 


—Jake  Marx,  Age  12 
Lloyd  Harbor  School 
Huntington,  New  York 


Illustrations  by  Erik  Hunter,  Age  13 
Riverview,  Florida 
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Snowdrifts 

When  snowstorms  come 
the  air  blows. 


Snow  piles  up  as  smooth  as 
powder. 

When  kids  go  outside  they 
see  the  drifts  as  tall  as 
a  man. 

They  jump  in  the  drifts  and 
pretend  they  are  swimming 
as  fast  as  a  fish. 

People  clear  their  driveways 
faster  than  worker  bees. 

When  snowdrifts  melt  kids  are 
as  sad  as  when  someone 
breaks  a  snowman. 

— Poem  and  illustration  by 
Caryn  Panozzo,  Age  12 
J.  W.  Riley  Elementary 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Some  say  this  time, 

Is  dark,  bitter,  and  cold. 
Birdcalls  break  the  silence, 
It’s  a  sight  to  behold. 

Trees  stand  deep  within, 

Their  unknowing  sleep. 

Stiff  arms  reach  out, 

As  their  cold  hearts  weep. 

Peaceful  and  quiet, 

I’m  alone  in  this  world. 

Still  the  snow  falls, 

Winter’s  beauty  unfurled. 

—Jessica  Scrimale,  at  Age  13 
Warners,  New  York 
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One  warm  March  morning  the  buds  all  started  sprouting 

The  gray  tips  like  a  newborn  babe 

So  small  and  so  fragile  they  know  not  the  hardships  of  life 


They  need  their  special  food  for  the  first  few  months  of  life 
For  buds  a  little  sap  mixed  with  some  rain 
With  sunshine  on  the  side 

For  babies  a  few  bananas  with  peaches  all  mixed  in 
And  a  bottle  of  milk  as  the  side  dish 


SO* 


Summer 


As  infants  turn  to  toddlers  and  buds  turn  into  leaves 

The  leaves  much  stronger  enjoy  the  winds 

Once  they  had  been  afraid  of  the  winds — but  not  any  more 

The  toddlers  are  soon  walking  and  climbing  up  the  stairs 
Once  it  seemed  impossible  to  them — 

But  now  it’s  quite  easy 

They  leam  about  the  hardships  that  life  can  hold 
For  leaves  there  are  hurricanes,  tornados,  and  more 
Forest  fires,  freezes,  and  harsh  winter  storms 

For  the  toddlers  there  are  the  gates  that  hinder  them 
The  horrible  naps  so  that  they  cannot  play 
And  discipline — spankings  and  time-outs 

The  toddlers  soon  enjoy  the  Great  Outdoors 
The  leaves  shelter  them  from  the  hot  rays  of  sun 

The  leaves  know  how  similar  the  children  are  to  them 
But  the  children  have  no  idea  at  all 


You  can  swim  in  swimming  pools, 
Bring  water  bottles  to  school. 

It’s  very  hot. 

In  the  morning  it’s  not. 

But  when  it’s  day,  and  we  go  out  to  play, 
We  run  in  the  sun  and  sit  in  the  shade. 
For  it  is  too  hot  to  do  much. 
Summer. 


— Catheryn  Edwards,  Age  10 
Weatherford,  Texas 
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Illustration  by  Daniel  Cummins,  Age  10 
J.  W.  Riley  Elementary,  Hammond,  Indiana 


Freedom’s  Flight 


The  air  is  cold 
As  I  quiver  in  my  place 
No  colors  surround  me 
No  light  shines  on  my  face 

Many  stand  before  me 
All  aware  of  their  terrible  fate 
And  smoke,  terrible  smoke 
Billows  from  behind  the  iron  gate 

Every  breath  is  numbered 
I  struggle  to  close  my  eyes 
But  this  is  no  dream,  this  is  Auschwitz 
And  here,  everyone  dies 

On  my  left  a  tall  Nazi  soldier 
Points  his  gun  with  careful  aim 
And  shoots  a  suffering  baby 
For,  to  him,  it’s  just  a  game 

I  cling  to  the  rags  they  call  clothes 
Trying  hopelessly  to  keep  warm 
But  I  dare  not  make  a  scene 
Some  are  killed  for  less  than  a  squirm 

My  blood  freezes  in  horror 
As  I  stand  the  next  to  die 
This,  I  know,  of  all  times 
Would  be  the  worst  time  to  cry 


So  I  suck  in  my  breath 

And  march  proudly  to  my  doom  Moon  Dreams 

Where  they  strip  me  of  my  clothes 

And  throw  me  into  a  dark  room  One  ebony  and  velvet  night 

I  awoke  from  a  dream 

I  pray  desperately  to  God  to  a  shimmering  light 

Until  I  can  breathe  no  more  coming  through  my  window  pane. 


Then  poisoned  with  gas 
I  collapse  silently  to  the  floor 

Yet  now  I  am  free 

A  bird  whose  broken  wings  have  mended 
Whose  heart  is  free  of  burden 
Whose  terrible  life  has  ended 

Now  the  air  is  warm 
My  mouth  fills  with  freedom’s  taste 
Then  I  fly  into  the  horizon 
With  the  sun  shining  on  my  face 

— Lara  Walklet,  Age  14, 
poem  written  at  Age  12 
Berkeley,  California 


Slowly,  I  ascended  a  silver  stair 

beyond  the  clouds 

to  who  knows  where 

until  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  moon. 

I  meant  to  have  it  for  my  own 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  take  home 
then  secured  it  in  a  treasure  chest. 

I  placed  it  in  the  jeweled  box 
under  lock  and  key 
where  on  the  next  moonless  night 
it  would  shine. . . 

Just  for  me! 
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— Marisa  Schnaith,  Age  9 
Powell,  Ohio 


GRANDMA  JOANNA 


by  Nikki  Bates 


Hi!  I’m  Bessy  Bloomingdale  and 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
how  I  grew  up.  I  grew  up  on  a 
country  farm  with  Grandma 
Joanna.  She  took  full  care  of  me 
after  my  mother  and  father  died  on  a  train  in 
1912  because  another  train  hit  the  first  one. 
Every  Wednesday  we  went  shopping.  I  did¬ 
n’t  know  why  we  only  went  on  Wednesdays, 
but  my  grandma  said  that  we  went  shopping 
on  Wednesday  because  she  got  a  cheaper 
price  now  that  she  was  in  her  senior  years. 

On  Sunday,  Grandma  and  I  would  also  go 
to  church.  We  walked  there  every  Sunday, 
too.  Grandma  would  buy  me  Sugar  Snaps  to 
eat  during  service.  Sugar  Snaps  were  my 
favorite  candy.  Grandma  and  I  would  also 
share  because  she  liked  them,  too.  When  we 
would  come  home,  she  would  lie  in  her 
wooden  chair  until  she  fell  asleep. 

One  day  my  grandma  became  very  ill.  I 
was  worried  because  I  had  never  been  sick 
like  that.  I  asked  her  why  she  was  so  ill,  and 
she  said,  “It’s  just  old  age,  my  dear,  just  old 
age.”  Then  Grandma  Joanna  was  gone  for¬ 
ever  on  Friday  at  3:15  a.m.,  April  14,  1929. 


Story  and  illustration  by 
Nikki  Bates,  Age  11,  who 
attends  J.W.  Riley  Elementary 
in  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Daybreak 


The  light  peeks  through  blackness, 

The  sun  has  battled  the  dark. 

Early  in  the  wee  of  the  morning, 

I  hear  the  cry  of  the  lark. 

The  wilderness  is  a  whole  different  place  now, 
The  animals  awaken  from  their  slumber. 

The  world  is  peaceful  and  quiet, 

The  birds  chirp  in  great  number. 

Children  awaken  to  sun  rays, 

Streaming  in  through  the  glass. 

The  rooms  are  filled  with  the  glory  of  new  life, 
A  new  day  has  started  and  it  will  soon  pass. 

—Jessica  Scrimale,  at  Age  12 
Warners,  New  York 
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Bubbles 


The  Colored  Walls 

I  sit  in  my  room, 

Watching  the  walls, 

Spin  around  me. 

The  walls  liquefy. 

And  I  am  floating  above  an  endless  dirt  path. 

I  troop  through  the  blazing  heat. 

A  mirage  wavers  before  me. 

Scattered  bodies  lie  in  my  path, 

Their  vacuous  eyes  can  see  right  through  me. 

The  sound  of  crying  resonates 
In  my  ears. 

I  turn, 

But  I  see  no  one. 

I  feel  hot,  salt  tears  dripping  down  my  face. 

Like  a  leaky  faucet. 

The  heat  is  getting  to  me, 

I  lie  down  in  the  Tall,  Green  Grass. 
The  Green  engulfs  me. 

The  walls  are  spinning  again. 


‘Toto,  we’re  back  in  Kansas,”  the  T.V.  blares 


Bubbles  are  round, 
crystal  clear — 
but  when  you  look  at  them 
you  do  not  see 
fear. 

You  see  smiles 
and  laughter 
and  make-believe 
places. 

If  you  look  close 
and  imagine 
you  see  friendly 
faces. 

— Tim  McKinley,  Age  11 
Lloyd  Harbor  School 
Huntington,  New  York 
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— Christina  Schowe,  Age  13 
Palo  Alto,  California 


Illustration  by  Erika  Fink,  Age  14 
Whiting,  Indiana 


Lost  Notebook 

(Based  on  a  true  story) 

Oh  notebook,  oh  notebook 
Oh  where  did  you  go? 

I  can’t  go  without  you 
At  school  or  at  home 
I  can’t  do  handwriting  or 
English  or  math 
If  I  want  to  get  good  grades 
I  must  find  you  fast 
If  I  can’t  find  you 
I’ll  have  to  admit 
And  then  my  teacher 
Will  have  a  big  fit 

She’ll  make  me  write  on  the  blackboard 
Ten  million  times: 

“I’ll  never  lose  anything  here 
That  is  mine” 

Oh  notebook 

Please  come  out  of  your  hiding  place 
Oh  yeah!  I  found  it 
Let’s  all  celebrate! 

Wait,  just  one  second 
Something’s  not  right 
What  happened  to  my  math  book 
Last  night? 

Oh  math  book,  oh  math  book. . . 

— Roald  Shrader,  Age  10 
Chesterton,  Indiana 
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AN  INDIVIDUAL  PEACE 


by  Sara  Sabzevari 


Like  a  Reebok  commercial  reads,  “There  are  dustbunnies  in  my  head  with  names  like  fear  and  doubt.  .  Where  do  I  go  to  do  my 
mental  housekeeping?  Where  can  I  go?  For  me,  there  is  no  physical  escape  from  my  problems.  I’ve  learned  too  many  times  that 
distance  doesn’t  separate  them  from  a  person’s  soul.  Sure,  that  person  can  forget  about  them,  but  escape  is  only  temporary.  There 
is  nowhere  I  can  go  where  the  demon  does  not  follow.  He  is  a  shadow,  a  black  mist  who  seeps  through  walls  and  floors  and  hangs 
heavily  on  my  tired  shoulders.  He  whispers  in  my  ear,  his  lingering  breath  poisons  my  mind.  I  am  his  prisoner,  he  tells  me.  I  am 
safe  nowhere.  Running  away  will  only  make  the  pain  worse  because  it  makes  him  angry.  He  has  to  go  to  more  trouble  to  remind  me  of  my 
tainted  soul  and  scarred  mind.  His  stale,  foul  breath  makes  me  feel  dirty  for  trying  to  hide  from  him. 

Yet,  there  is  a  place  he  does  not  know  of — a  heavenly  zone,  a  safe  haven.  It  lies  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind.  It  lies  in  the  gray,  camouflaged 
comer  between  memory  and  thought,  between  triumph  and  hope.  This  is  a  secret  place  where  my  imagination  is  quietly  manufactured.  This 
is  where  I  dream  of  the  things  that  were,  and  the  way  I  wish  them  to  be.  Until  I  am  ready  to  face  any  blackness,  I  can  escape  to  this  room.  A 
room  with  a  thousand  windows  and  transparent  doors  leading  me  to  a  thousand  dreams,  a  thousand  hopes,  a  thousand  ideals  that  are  right 
and  are  never  questioned  because  they  are  not  seen  nor  heard.  The  knowledge,  that  this  little  space  is  tucked  away  and  hidden  safely,  is  mine 
alone.  This  is  a  place  where  no  other  person  can  reach,  even  with  my  consent.  There  are  no  blueprints  to  this  room  and  no  tools  to  tear  it 
down.  Here  is  where  I  glide  through  walls.  I  walk  in  on  my  past  and  relive  my  memories,  the  moments  yet  untouched  by  dustbunnies  or  time: 
falling  from  monkey  bars,  getting  back  up,  chasing  the  dog  next  door,  chasing  the  boy  next  door,  chasing  my  dreams.  Here  is  where  I  open 
windows  and  re-experience  my  present,  contemplating  my  actions  and  beliefs.  It  is  here  I  try  to  pry  open  doors  and  glimpse  into  the  future. 
This  is  a  dependable  place  because  it  is  unscathed  by  bodily  injury  and  only  strengthened  by  the  agony  of  my  soul.  This  is  my  safe  place, 
my  haven,  upheld  in  the  repository  of  my  mind,  closed  off  to  the  demon  and  the  decaying  fingers  of  fear  and  doubt,  and  only  opened  by  the 
key  of  my  heart. 

Sara  Sabzevari,  Age  16, 
lives  in  Frico,  Texas. 
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LTV 


Steel 


People  Building  The  Future 

On  the  job.  In  the  community. 

LTV  Steel’s  Indiana  Harbor  Works 
recognizes  and  appreciates  the  benefits 
of  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

We  are  an  affirmative  action/ equal 
opportunity  employer. 


THE  CHOICE 
IS  YOURS! 

Join  the 


CHOICE  BOOK 

CLUB  U. 


Heart  to  Heart 

GIFT  GALLERY 

AND  HOME  ACCENTS 


919  Ridge  Road 
Munster,  IN  46321 


(219)  836-2300 


BUY  10  BOOKS, 
GET  1  FREE 

with  the 

READERS  CHOICE 
card. 

When  you  purchase  any  general  reading  book  (all 
books  except  textbooks),  the  price  you  paid  will  be 
entered  on  your  Roodors  Choice  card 'CD  After  the 
10th  entry,  the  average  purchase  amount  will  be 
determined,  which  may  be  applied  as  credit  towards 
your  next  general  book  purchase.  Get  your  Roodors 
Choice  card  CD  today  at  the  bookstore  and  start 
earning  credit. 

THE  MORE  YOU  READ, 
THE  MORE  YOU  SAVE! 


PURDUE 

UNIVERSITY-CALUMET 

CAMPUS  SHOP 


SFLC  Building 
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PEPSI-COLA  GENERAL  BOTTLERS,  INC. 

A  Whitman  Corporation 
MUNSTER,  DIVISION 


Free  Checking 


No  Minimum  Balance  •  No  Service  Charge 
No  Per  Check  Fee  •  Free  Check  Card 

Free  ATM  Card 


Highland 


Schererville 


322-9530 


Hessville 


Sand  Ridge 


BANK 


$100  to  open.  $1.50  ATM  fee  at  non-Sand  Ridge  Bank  ATMs.  Customer  pays  for  own  checks.  Member  FDIC. 
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CATTAIL 


October,  windy  blue 
is  in, 

the  sky  leaf-gold, 
the  cricket  slow, 
the  moon 
a  lost 

and  ranging  rose  .  .  . 


"Dipping  the  Cattail 
in  fat  and  lighting  it, 
settlers  used  it  as  a 
water  torch. " 


Opera  lovers  have  Domingo,  Carreras  and  Pavarotti  — 


Nature  enthusiasts  have  Tinkham,  Nichols  and  Bailey! 


A  YEAR  AMONG 
THE  WILDFLOWERS 
OF  PURDUE  CALUMET 
and 

A  YEAR  AMONG 
THE  TREES  OF 
PURDUE  CALUMET 

Verse  by  Charles  B.  Tinkham 

Historical  Introductions 
by  Robert  E.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Sketches  by  Tom  Bailey 

These  volumes  of  poetry,  folklore 
and  botanically-accurate  illustrations 
are  available  for  $11.00  each  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet, 
Hammond,  Indiana  46323. 


EIJREST  DINING  SERVICES 

We’re  here  for  all  your  food  needs! 
CAFETERIA  HOURS 


Monday  through  Thursday  7:30  AM  till  6:00  PM 
Friday  7:30  AM  till  1:00  PM 


CATERING  SERVICES  AVAILABLE 

Every  day  from  7:00  AM  till  11:00  PM 

Large  gatherings  and  small  gatherings 

We  create  cakes 
for  all  occasions,  including 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  farewells 

PHONE  (219)  989-2629 


CANTEEN 


WE’RE  HERE  TO  SERVE  YOU! 
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ARM  YOUR  CAR 
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